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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The State of the Union 


Message of the President to the Congress? 


[Excerpts] 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I have the honor to report to the Congress on 
the state of the Union. 

This is the eighth such report that, as President, 
Ihave been privileged to present to you and to 
the country. On previous occasions, it has been 
my custom to set forth proposals for legislative 
action in the coming year. But that is not my 
purpose today. The presentation of a legislative 
program falls properly to my successor, not to me, 
and I would not infringe upon his responsibility 
to chart the forward course. Instead, I wish to 
speak of the course we have been following the 
past 8 years and the position at which we have 
arrived, 

In just 2 weeks, General Eisenhower will be 
inaugurated as President of the United States 
and I will resume—most gladly—my place as a 
private citizen of this Republic. The Presidency 
last changed hands 8 years ago this coming April. 
That was a tragic time: a time of grieving for 
President Roosevelt—the great and gallant hu- 
man being who had been taken from us; a time 
of unrelieved anxiety to his successor, thrust so 
suddenly into the complexities and burdens of 
the Presidential office. 

Not so this time. This time we see the normal 
transition under our democratic system. One 
President, at the conclusion of his term, steps back 
to private life; his successor, chosen by the people, 
begins his tenure of the office. And the Presidency 
of the United States continues to function without 
a moment’s break. 

Since the election, I have done my best to as- 
sure that the transfer from one Administration 
to another shall be smooth and orderly. From 
General Eisenhower and his associates, I have had 
friendly and understanding collaboration in this 
endeavor. I have not sought to thrust upon him— 


*H. doc. 1, 83d Cong., 1st sess.; delivered by reading 
clerks in the House and in the Senate on Jan. 7. 
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nor has he sought to take—the responsibility 
which must be mine until 12 o’clock noon on Jan- 
uary 20. But together, I hope and believe, we 
have found means whereby the incoming Presi- 
dent can obtain the full and detailed information 
he will need to assume the responsibility the mo- 
ment he takes the oath of office. 

The President-elect is about to take up the great- 
est burdens, the most compelling responsibilities, 
given toany man. And I, with you and all Ameri- 
cans, wish for him all possible success in undertak- 
ing the tasks that will so soon be his. 

What are these tasks? The President is Chief 
of State, elected representative of all the people, 
national spokesman for them and to them. He is 
Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces. He is 
charged with the conduct of our foreign relations. 
He is Chief Executive of the Nation’s largest civil- 
ian organization. He must select and nominate 
all top officials of the executive branch and all 
Federal judges. And on the legislative side, he 
has the obligation and the opportunity to recom- 
mend and to approve or veto legislation. Besides 
all this, it is to him that a great political party 
turns naturally for leadership, and that, too, he 
must provide as President. 

This bundle of burdens is unique; there is noth- 
ing else like it on the face of the earth. Each 
task could be a full-time job. Together, they 
would be a tremendous undertaking in the easiest 
of times. 

But our times are not easy; they are hard—as 
hard and complex, perhaps as any in our history. 
Now, the President not only has to carry on these 
tasks in such a way that our democracy may grow 
and flourish and our people prosper, but he also 
has to lead the whole free world in overcoming the 
Communist menace—and all this under the shadow 
of the atomic bomb. 

This is a huge challenge to the human being 
who occupies the Presidential office. But it is not 
a challenge to him alone, for in reality he cannot 
meet it alone. The challenge runs not just to him 
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but to his whole Administration, to the Congress, 
to the country. 

Ultimately, no President can master his respon- 
sibilities, save as his fellow citizens—indeed, the 
whole people—comprehend the challenge of our 
times and move, with him, to meet it. 

It has been my privilege to hold the Presidential 
office for nearly 8 years now, and much has been 
done in which I[ take great pride. But this is not 
personal pride. It is pride in the people, in the 
Nation. It is pride in our political system and 
our form of government—balky sometimes, me- 
chanically deficient perhaps, in many ways—but 
enormously alive and vigorous; able through these 
years to keep the Republic on the right course, 
rising to the great occasions, accomplishing the 
essentials, meeting the basic challenge of our times. 

There have been misunderstandings and contro- 
versies these past 8 years, but through it all the 
President of the United States has had that meas- 
ure of support and understanding without which 
no man could sustain the burdens of the Presiden- 
tial office, or hope to discharge its responsibilities. 

For this I am profoundly grateful—grateful to 
my associates in the executive branch—most of 
them nonpartisan civil servants; grateful—despite 
our disagreements—to the Members of the Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle; grateful especially 
to the American people, the citizens of this Re- 
public, governors of us all. 

We are still so close to recent controversies that 
some of us may find it hard to understand the 
accomplishments of these past 8 years. But the 
accomplishments are real and very great, not as 
the President’s, not as the Congress’, but as the 
achievements of our country and all the people 
in it. 

Let me remind you of some of the things we 
have done since I first assumed my duties as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I took the oath of office on April 12, 1945. In 
May of that same year, the Nazis surrendered. 
Then, in July, that great white flash of light, man- 
made at Alamogordo, heralded swift and final 
victory in World War II—and opened the door- 
way to the atomic age. 

onsider some of the great questions that were 
posed for us by sudden, total victory in World 
War II. Consider also, how well we as a Nation 
have responded. 


The Overriding Question of Our Time 


I come now to the most vital question of all, the 
greatest of our concerns: Could there be built in 
the world a durable structure of security, a lasting 

eace for all the nations, or would we drift, as 
after World War I, toward another terrible dis- 
aster-—a disaster which this time might be the 
holocaust of atomic war? 

That is still the overriding question of our time. 
We cannot know the answer yet; perhaps we will 


not know it finally for a long time to come. But 
day and night, these past 8 years, we have been 
building for peace, searching out the way that 
leads most surely to security and freedom and 
justice in the world for us and all mankind. 

This, above all else, has been the task of our 
Republic since the end of World War IT, and our 
accomplishment so far should give real pride to 
all Americans. At the very least, a total war has 
been averted, each day up tothis hour. And at the 
most, we may already have succeeded in establish- 
ing conditions which can keep that kind of war 
from happening for as far ahead as man can see, 

The Second World War radically changed the 
power relationships of the world. Nations once 
great were left shattered and weak, channels of 
communication, routes of trade, political and eco- 
nomic ties of many kinds were ripped apart. 

And in this changed, disrupted, chaotic situa- 
tion, the United States and the Soviet Union 
emerged as the two strongest powers of the world, 
Each had tremendous human and natural re- 
sources, actual or potential, on a scale unmatched 
by any other nation. 

Nothing could make plainer why the world is 
in its present state—and how that came to pass— 
than an understanding of the diametrically op- 
posite principles and policies of these two great 
powers in a war-ruined world. 

For our part, we in this Republic were—and 
are—free men, heirs of the American Revolution, 
dedicated to the truths of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence : 


- * that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights 
c . That to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 


Our postwar objective has been in keeping with 
this great idea. The United States has sought to 
use its pre-eminent position of power to help other 
nations recover from the damage and dislocation 
of the war. We held out a helping hand to en- 
able them to restore their national lives and to 
regain their positions as independent, self-sup- 
porting members of the great family of nations. 
This help was given without any attempt on our 
part to Tetaieate or control any nation. We did 
not want satellites but partners. 

The Soviet Union, however, took exactly the 
opposite course. 

ts rulers saw in the weakened condition of the 
world not an obligation to assist in the great work 
of reconstruction, but an opportunity to exploit 
misery and suffering for the extension of their 
power. Instead of help, they brought subjugation. 
They extinguished, blotted out, the national inde- 
pendence of the countries that the military opera- 
tions of World War IT had left within their grasp. 

The difference stares at us from the map of Eu- 
rope today. To the west of the line that tragically 
divides Europe we see nations continuing to act 
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and live in the light of their own traditions and 
principles. On the other side, we see the dead 
uniformity of a tyrannical system imposed by the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. Nothing could point 
up more clearly what the global struggle between 
the free world and the Communists is all about. 

It is a struggle as old as recorded history; it is 
freedom versus tyranny. 

For the dominant idea of the Soviet regime is 
the terrible conception that men do not have rights 
but live at the mercy of the state. 

Inevitably this idea of theirs—and all the con- 
sequences flowing from it—collided with the ef- 
forts of free nations to build a just and peaceful 
world. ‘The Cold War between the Communists 
and the free world is nothing more or less than 
the Soviet attempt to checkmate and defeat our 


_ peaceful purposes, in furtherance of their own 


dread objective. 

We did not seek this struggle, God forbid. We 
did our utmost to avoid it. In World War II, we 
and the Russians had fought side by side, each in 
our turn attacked and forced to combat by the 
aggressors. After the war, we hoped that our 
wartime collaboration could be maintained, that 
the frightful experience of Nazi invasion, of dev- 
astation in the heart of Russia, had turned the 
Soviet rulers away from their old proclaimed al- 
legiance to world revolution and Communist do- 
minion. But instead, they violated, one by one, 
the solemn agreements they had made with us in 
wartime. They sought to use the rights and priv- 
ileges they had obtained in the United Nations, 
to frustrate its purposes and cut down its powers 
as an effective agent of world progress and the 
keeper of the world’s peace. 

Despite this outcome, the efforts we made toward 
peaceful collaboration are a source of our present 
strength. They demonstrated that we believed 
what we proclaimed, that we actually sought 
honest agreements as the way to peace. Our whole 
moral position, our leadership in the free world 
today, is fortified by that fact. 

The world is divided, not through our fault 
or failure, but by Soviet design. They, not we, 
began the Cold War. And because the free world 
saw this happen—because men know we made the 
effort and the Soviet rulers spurned it—the free 
nations have accepted leadership from our Re- 
public, in meeting and mastering the Soviet 
offensive. 

It seems to me especially important that all of us 
be clear, in our own thinking, about the nature 
of the threat we have faced—and will face for a 
long time tocome. The measures we have devised 
to meet it take shape and pattern only as we 
understand what we were—and are—up against. 

The Soviet Union occupies a territory of 8 mil- 
lion square miles. Beyond its borders, east and 
west, are the nearly 5 million square miles of the 
satellite states—virtually incorporated into the 
Soviet Union—and of China, now its close partner. 
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This vast land mass contains an enormous store 
of natural resources sufficient to support an eco- 
nomic development comparable to our own. 


The Stalinist World 


That is the Stalinist world. It is a world of 
great natural diversity in geography and climate, 
in distribution of resources, in population, lan- 
guage, and living standards, in economic and cul- 
tural development. It is a world whose people 
are not all convinced Communists by any means. 
It is a world where history and national tradi- 
tions, particularly in its borderlands, tend more 
toward separation than unification, and run 
counter to the enforced combination that has been 
made of these areas today. 

But it is also a world of great man-made uni- 
formities, a world that bleeds its population white 
to build huge military forces; a world in which 
the police are everywhere and their authority un- 
limited; a world where terror and slavery are de- 
liberately administered both as instruments of 
government and as means of production; a world 
where all effective social power is the state’s mo- 
nopoly—yet the state itself is the creature of the 
Communist tyrants. 

The Soviet Union, with its satellites, and China 
are held in the tight grip of Communist Party 
chieftains. The party dominates all social and 
political institutions. The party regulates and 
centrally directs the whole economy. In Moscow’s 
sphere, and in Peiping’s, all history, philosophy, 
morality, and law are centrally established by 
rigid dogmas, incessantly drummed into the whole 
population and subject to interpretation—or to 
change—by none except the party’s own inner 
circle. 

And lest their people learn too much of other 
ways of life, the Communists have walled off their 
world, deliberately and uniformly, from the rest of 
human society. 

That is the Communist base of operation in their 
Cold War. In addition, they have at their com- 
mand hundreds and thousands of dedicated for- 
eign Communists, people in nearly every free 
country who will serve Moscow’s ends. Thus the 
masters of the Kremlin are provided with deluded 
followers all through the free world whom they 
can manipulate, cynically and quite ruthlessly, to 
serve the purposes of the Soviet state. 

Given their vast internal base of operations, and 
their agents in foreign lands, what are the Com- 
munist rulers trying to do? 

Inside their homeland, the Communists are try- 
ing to maintain and modernize huge military 
forces. And simultaneously, they are endeavoring 
to weld their whole vast area and population into 
a completely self-contained, advanced industrial 
society. They aim, some day, to equal or better the 
production levels of Western Europe and North 
America combined—thus shifting the balance of 
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gg economic power, and war potential, to their 
side. 

They have a long way to go and they know it. 
But they are prepared to levy upon living genera- 
tions any sacrifice that helps strengthen their 
armed power, or speed industrial development. 

Externally, the Communist rulers are trying to 
expand the boundaries of their world, whenever 
and wherever they can. This expansion they have 
penn steadfastly since the close of World War 

I, using any means available to them. 

Where the Soviet Army was present, as in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, they have gradually 
squeezed free institutions to death. 

Where postwar chaos existed in industrialized 
nations, as in Western Europe, the local Stalinists 
tried to gain power through political processes, 
politically inspired strikes, and every available 
ig for subverting free institutions to their evil 
ends. 

Where conditions permitted, the Soviet rulers 
have stimulated and aided armed insurrection by 
Communist-led revolutionary forces, as in Greece, 
Indochina, the Philippines, and China, or outright 
aggression by one of their satellites, as in Korea. 

Where the forces of nationalism, independence, 
and economic change were at work throughout the 
great sweep of Asia and Africa, the Communists 
tried to identify themselves with the cause of 
progress, tried to picture themselves as the friends 
of freedom and advancement—surely one of the 
most cynical efforts of which history offers record. 

Thus, everywhere in the free world, the Commu- 
nists seek to fish in troubled waters, to seize more 
countries, to enslave more millions of human souls. 
They were, and are, ready to ally themselves with 
any group, from the extreme left to the extreme 
right, that offers them an opportunity to advance 
their ends. 

Geography gives them a central position. They 
are both a European and an Asian power, with 
borders touching many of the most sensitive and 
vital areas in the free world around them. So 
situated, they can use their armies and their eco- 
nomic power to set up simultaneously a whole 
series of threats—or inducements—to such widely 
dispersed places as Western Germany, Iran, and 
Japan. These pressures and attractions can be 
sustained at will or quickly shifted from place 
to place. 

Thus the Communist rulers are moving, with 
implacable will, to create greater strength in their 
vast empire and to create weakness and division 
in the free world, preparing for the time their 
false creed teaches them must come: the time when 

the whole world outside their sway will be so torn 
by strife and contradictions that it will be ripe 
for the Communist plucking. 

This is the heart of the distorted Marxist in- 
terpretation of history. This is the glass through 
which Moscow and Peiping look out upon the 
world, the glass through which they see the rest 
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of us. They seem really to believe that history jsgbee" t 
on their side. And they are trying to boost “his.@raw!! 
tory” along, at every opportunity, in every wayppas be 
they can. i 

I have set forth here the nature of the Commu. 1) 
nist menace confronting our Republic and _ theme hay 
whole free world. This is the measure of the chal.pree ™ 
lenge we have faced since World War II—a chal.f WV hi 
lenge partly military and partly economic, partly>"V°. ' 
moral and partly intellectual, confronting us atfP'0’" 
every level of human endeavor and all around ide « 
the world. Our 

It has been and must be the free world’s pur. Ve 
pose not only to organize defenses against aggres- * 
sion and subversion, not only to build a structure of the 
of resistance and salvation for the community of gn 
nations outside the Iron Curtain, but, in addition, But b 
to give expression and opportunity to the forces aie 
of growth and progress in the free world, to so “a - 
organize and unify the cooperative community of F2Y° P 
free men that we will not crumble but grow ce 
stronger over the years, and the Soviet empire, not a 
the free world, will eventually have to change its i 
ways or fall. — 
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Our whole program of action to carry out this 
purpose has been directed to meet two require- 
ments. 

The first of these had to do with security. 
the pioneers who settled this great continent of 
ours, we have had to carry a musket while we went 
about our peaceful business. We realized that if 
we and our allies did not have military strength 
to meet the growing Soviet military threat, we 
would never have the opportunity to carry for- 
ward our efforts to build a peaceful world of law 
and order—the only environment in which our 
free institutions could survive and flourish. 

Did this mean we had to drop everything else 
and concentrate on armies and weapons? Of 
course it did not: side-by-side with this urgent 
military requirement, we had to continue to help 
create conditions of economic and social progress 
inthe world. This work had to be carried forward 
alongside the first, not only in order to meet the 
nonmilitary aspects of the Communist drive for 
power but also because this creative effort toward 
human progress is essential to bring about the kind 
of world we as free men want to live in. 

These two requirements—military security and >". 
human progress—are more closely related in ac- will 
tion than we sometimes recognize. Military se- f @¢ti¢ 
curity depends upon a strong economic underpin- free 
ning and a stable and hopeful political order; >‘! 
conversely, the confidence that makes for economic f Part 
and political progress does not thrive in areas 0 
that are vulnerable to military conquest. tive 

These requirements are related in another way. dete 
Both of them depend upon unity of action among ofte 
the free nations of the world. This, indeed, has f fail 
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tory jgpeen the foundation of our whole effort, for the 

t “hig filrawing together of the free people of the world 

Y Wayppas become a condition essential not only to their 
rogress, but to their survival as free people. 


mmf This is the conviction that underlies all the yo 
1d. thegwe have been taking to strengthen and unify the 
» chal. piree nations during the past 7 years. 

. chal.{ What have these steps been? First of all, how 


ave we gone about meeting the requirement of 
providing for our security against this world- 
ide challenge ? 

Our starting point, as I have said on many occa- 
sions, has been and remains the United Nations. 
We were prepared, and so were the other nations 
of the free world, to place our reliance on the ma- 
hinery of the United Nations to safeguard peace. 
But before the United Nations could give full ex- 
pression to the concept of international security 
embodied in the Charter, it was essential that the 
five permanent members of the Security Council 
honor their solemn pledge to cooperate to that end. 
This the Soviet Union has not done. 

I do not need to outline here the dreary record 
of Soviet obstruction and veto and the unceasing 
efforts of the Soviet representatives to sabotage 
the United Nations. It is important, however, to 
ogress F distinguish clearly between the principle of col- 
| this fective security embodied in the Charter and the 
mechanisms of the United Nations to give that 
principle effect. We must frankly recognize that 
Like |the Soviet Union has been able, in certain in- 
nt of fstances, to stall the machinery of collective secu- 
went rity. Yet it has not been able to impair the 
at if }Principle of collective security. The free nations 
noth } of the world have retained their allegiance to that 
_ wepidea. They have found the means to act despite 
"for. | the Soviet veto, both through the United Nations 
law pitself and through the application of this prin- 

our} “iPle in regional and other security arrangements 
that are fully in harmony with the Charter and 
else | give expression to its purposes. = 

ot}. The free world refused to resign itself to col- 
gent lective suicide merely because of the technicality 
help of a Soviet veto. 
rress | Lhe principle of collective measures to forestall 
vard | aggression has found expression in the Treaty of 
the | Rio de Janeiro, the North Atlantic Treaty, now 
for | extended to include Greece and Turkey, and the 
-ard | Several treaties we have concluded to reinforce se- 
sind | Curity in the Pacific area. 

But the free nations have not this time fallen 
and § Prey to the dangerous illusion that treaties alone 
ac-} Will stop an aggressor. By a series of vigorous 
se- | actions, as varied as the nature of the threat, the 
yin- | free nations have successfully thwarted aggres- 
ler; f Sion or the threat of aggression in many different 
mic} parts of the world. 
reas} Our country has led or supported these collec- 
tive measures. The aid we have given to people 
‘ay. | determined to act in defense of their freedom has 
ong Often spelled the difference between success and 
has} failure. 
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Major Steps Toward Collective Security 


We all know what we have done, and I shall not 
review in detail the steps we have taken. Each 
major step was a milepost in the developing unity, 
strength, and resolute will of the free nations. 

The first was the determined and successful ef- 
fort made through the United Nations to safe- 
guard the integrity and independence of Iran in 
1945 and 1946. 

Next was our aid and support to embattled 
Greece, which enabled her to defeat the forces 
threatening her national independence. 

In Turkey, cooperative action resulted in build- 
ing up a bulwark of military strength for an area 
vital to the defenses of the entire free world. 

In 1949 we began furnishing military aid to 
our partners in the North Atlantic community 
and to a number of other free countries. 

The Soviet Union’s threats against Germany 
and Japan, its neighbors to the west and to the 
east, have been successfully withstood. Free Ger- 
many is on its way to becoming a member of the 
peaceful community of nations, and a partner in 
the common defense. The Soviet effort to capture 
Berlin by blockade was thwarted by the coura- 
geous Allied airlift. An independent and demo- 
cratic Japan has been brought back into the com- 
munity of free nations. 

In the Far East, the tactics of Communist im- 
perialism have reached heights of violence un- 
matched elsewhere—and the problem of concerted 
action by the free nations has been at once more 
acute and more difficult. 

Here, in spite of outside aid and support, the 
free government of China succumbed to the Com- 
munist assault. Our aid has enabled the free Chi- 
nese to rebuild and strengthen their forces on the 
island of Formosa. In other areas of the Far 
East—in Indochina, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines—our assistance has helped sustain a staunch 
resistance against Communist insurrectionary 
attacks. 

The supreme test, up to this point, of the will 
and determination of the free nations came in 
Korea, when Communist forces invaded the Re- 
public of Korea, a state that was in a special sense 
under the protection of the United Nations. The 
response was immediate and resolute. Under our 
military leadership, the free nations for the first 
time took up arms, collectively, to repel aggression. 

Aggression was repelled, driven back, punished. 
Since that time, Communist strategy has seen fit 
to prolong the conflict, in spite of honest efforts 
by the United Nations to reach an honorable truce. 
The months of deadlock have demonstrated that 
the Communists cannot achieve by persistence, or 
by diplomatic trickery, what they failed to achieve 
by sneak attack. Korea has demonstrated that 
the free world has the will and the endurance to 
match the Communist effort to overthrow inter- 
national order through local aggression. 

It has been a bitter struggle and it has cost us 
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much in brave lives and human suffering, but it 
has made it plain that the free nations will fight 
side by side, that they will not succumb to aggres- 
sion or intimidation, one by one. This, in the final 
analysis, is the only way to halt the Communist 
drive to world power. 


Heart of the Free World’s Defense 


At the heart of the free world’s defense is the 
military strength of the United States. 

From 1945 to 1949, the United States was sole 
possessor of the atomic bomb. That was a great 
deterrent and protection in itself. 

But when the Soviets produced an atomic explo- 
sion—as they were bound to do in time—we had 
to broaden the whole basis of our strength. We 
had to endeavor to keep our lead in atomic weap- 
ons. We had to strengthen our Armed Forces 
generally and to enlarge our productive capacity— 
our mobilization base. Historically, it was the 
Soviet atomic explosion in the fall of 1949, 9 
months before the aggression in Korea, which 
stimulated the planning for our program of de- 
fense mobilization. 

What we needed was not just a central force 
that could strike back against aggression. We 
also needed strength along the outer edges of the 
free world, defenses for our allies as well as for 
ourselves, strength to hold the line against attack 
as well as to retaliate. 

We have made great progress on this task of 
building strong defenses. In the last 214 years, 
we have more than doubled our own defenses, and 
we have helped to increase the protection of nearly 
all the other free nations. 

All the measures of collective security, resistance 
to aggression, and the building of defenses, con- 
stitute the first requirement for the survival and 
progress of the free world. But, as I have pointed 
out, they are interwoven with the necessity of tak- 
ing steps to create and maintain economic and 
social progress in the free nations. There can 
be no military strength except where there is eco- 
nomic capacity to back it. There can be no free- 
dom where there is economic chaos or social col- 
lapse. For these reasons, our national policy has 
included a wide range of economic measures. 

In Europe, the grand design of the Marshall 
Plan permitted the people of Great Britain and 
France and Italy and a half dozen other countries, 
with help from the United States, to lift them- 
selves from stagnation and find again the path of 
rising production, rising incomes, rising standards 
of living. The situation was changed almost over- 
night by the Marshall Plan; the people of Europe 
have a renewed hope and vitality, and they are 
able to carry a share of the military defense of the 
free world that would have been impossible a few 
years ago. 

Now the countries of Europe are moving rapidly 
toward political and economic unity, changing 
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the map of Europe in more hopeful ways than 
it has been changed for 500 years. Customs 
unions, European economic institutions like the 
Schuman Plan, the movement toward Europeay 
political integration, the European Defense Con 
munity—all are signs of practical and effective 
growth toward greater common strength and 
unity. The countries of Western Europe, includ. 
ing the free Republic of Germany, are working 
together, and the whole free world is the gainer, © 

It sometimes happens, in the course of history, 
that steps taken to meet an immediate necessity 
serve an ultimate purpose greater than may be 
apparent at the time. This, I believe, is the mean. 
ing of what has been going on in Europe under 
the threat of aggression. The free nations there, 
with our help, have been drawing together in de- 
fense of their free institutions. In so doing, they 
have laid the foundations of a unity that will en- 
dure as a major creative force beyond the exigen- 
cies of this period of history. We may, at this 
close range, be but dimly aware of the creative 
surge this movement represents, but I believe it 
to be of historic importance. I believe its benefits 
will survive long after Communist tyranny is 
nothing but an unhappy memory. 

In Asia and Africa, the economic and social 
problems are different but no less urgent. There 
hundreds of millions of people are in ferment, ex- 
ploding into the twentieth century, thrusting to- 
ward equality and independence and improvement 
in the hard conditions of their lives. 

Politically, economically, socially, things can- 
not and will not stay in their prewar mold in 
Africa and Asia. Change must come—is com- 
ing—fast. Just in the years I have been Presi- 
dent, 12 free nations, with more than 600 million 
people, have become independent: Burma, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Korea, Israel, Libya, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, and the Associated States 
of Indochina, now members of the French Union. 
These names alone are testimony to the sweep of 
the great force which is changing the face of half 
the world. 

Working out new relationships among the peo- 
ples of the free world would not be easy in the 
best of times. Even if there were no Communist 
drive for expansion, there would be hard and com- 
plex problems of transition from old social forms, 
old political arrangements, old economic institu- 
tions to the new ones our century demands—prob- 
lems of guiding change into constructive channels, 
of helping new nations grow strong and stable. 
But now, with the Soviet rulers striving to exploit 
this ferment for their own purposes, the task has 
become harder and more urgent—terribly urgent. 

In this situation, we see the meaning and the im- 
portance of the Point Four Program, through 
which we can share our store of know-how and of 
capital to help these people develop their econ- 
omies and reshape their societies. As we help 
Iranians to raise more grain, Indians to reduce the 
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incidence of malaria, Liberians to educate their 
children better, we are at once helping to answer 
the desires of the people for advancement, and 
demonstrating the superiority of freedom over 
communism. There will be no quick solution for 
any of the difficulties of the new nations of Asia 
and Africa—but there may be no solution at all 
if we do not press forward with full energy to help 
these countries grow and flourish in freedom and 
in cooperation with the rest of the free world. 

Our measures of economic policy have already 
had a tremendous effect on the course of events. 
Right years ago, the Kremlin thought postwar col- 
lapse in Western Europe and Japan—with eco- 
nomic dislocation in America—might give them 
the signal to advance. We demonstrated they 
were wrong. Now they wait with hope that the 
economic recovery of the free world has set the 
stage for violent and disastrous rivalry among the 
economically developed nations, struggling for 
each other’s markets and a greater share of trade. 
Here is another test that we shall have to meet 
and master in the years immediately ahead. And 
it will take great ingenuity and effort—and much 
time—before we prove the Kremlin wrong again. 
But we can do it. It is true that economic re- 
covery presents its problems, as does economic 
decline, but they are problems of another order. 
ow are the problems of distributing abundance 
fairly, and they can be solved by the process of 
international cooperation that has 
brought us so far. 

These are the measures we must continue. This 
is the path we must follow. We must go on, work- 
ing with our free associates, building an interna- 
tional structure for military defense, and for eco- 
nomic, social, and political progress. We must be 
prepared for war, because war may be thrust upon 
us. But the stakes in our search for peace are 
immensely higher than they have ever been before. 


already 


Implications of the Atomic Age 


For now we have entered the atomic age, and 
war has undergone a technological change which 
makes it a very different thing from what it used 
to be. War today between the Soviet empire and 
the free nations might dig the grave not only of 
our Stalinist opponents, but of our own society, 
our world as well as theirs. 

This transformation has been brought to pass in 
the 7 years from Alamogordo to Eniwetok. It is 
only 7 years, but the new force of atomic energy 
has turned the world into a very different kind of 
place. 

Science and technology have worked so fast that 
war’s new meaning may not yet be grasped by all 
the peoples who would be its victims; nor, per- 
haps, by the rulers in the Kremlin. But I have 
been President of the United States, these 7 years, 
responsible for the decisions which have brought 
our science and our engineering to their present 
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ico I know what this development means now. 
know something of what it will come to mean in 
the future. 

We in this Government realized, even before the 
first successful atomic explosion, that this new 
force spelled terrible danger for all mankind un- 
less it were brought under international control. 
We promptly advanced proposals in the United 
Nations to take this new source of energy out of 
the arena of national rivalries, to make it impos- 
sible to use it as a weapon of war. These pro- 
posals, so pregnant with benefit for all humanity, 
were rebuffed by the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

The language of science is universal, the move- 
ment of science is always forward into the un- 
known. We could not assume that the Soviet 
Union would not develop the same weapon, re- 
gardless of all our precautions, nor that there were 
not other and even more terrible means of destruc- 
tion lying in the unexplored field of atomic energy. 

We had no alternative, then, but to press on, to 
probe the secrets of atomic power to the uttermost 
of our capacity, to maintain, if we could, our ini- 
tial superiority in the atomic field. At the same 
time, we sought persistently for some avenue, some 
formula, for reaching an agreement with the So- 
viet rulers that would place this new form of 
power under effective restraints—that would guar- 
antee no nation would use it in war. I do not have 
to recount here the proposals we made, the steps 
taken in the United Nations, striving at least to 
open a way to ultimate agreement. I hope and 
believe that we will continue to make these efforts 
so long as there is the slightest possibility of prog- 
ress. All civilized nations are agreed on the ur- 
gency of the problem and have shown their 
willingness to agree on effective measures of con- 
trol—all save the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
But they have rejected every reasonable proposal. 

Meanwhile, the progress of scientific experiment 
has outrun our expectations. Atomic science is in 
the full tide of development; the unfolding of the 
innermost secrets of matter is uninterrupted and 
irresistible. Since Alamogordo we have developed 
atomic weapons with many times the explosive 
force of the early models, and we have produced 
them in substantial quantities. And recently, in 
the thermonuclear tests at Eniwetok, we have en- 
tered another stage in the world-shaking develop- 
ment of atomic energy. From now on, man moves 
into a new era of destructive power, capable of 
creating explosions of a new order of magnitude, 
dwarfing the mushroom clouds of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

We have no reason to think that the stage we 
have now reached in the release of atomic energy 
will be the last. Indeed, the speed of our scientific 
and technical progress over the last 7 years shows 
no signs of abating. We are being hurried for- 
ward, in our mastery of the atom, from one dis- 
covery to another, toward yet unforseeable peaks 
of destructive power. 
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Inevitably, until we can reach international 
agreement, this is the path we must follow. And 
we must realize that no advance we make is un- 
attainable by others, that no advantage in this 
race can be more than temporary. 

The war of the future would be one in which 
man could extinguish millions of lives at one blow, 
demolish the great cities of the world, wipe out the 
cultural achievements of the past—and destroy the 
very structure of a civilization that has been slowly 
and painfully built up through hundreds of 
generations. 

Such a war is not a possible policy for rational 
men. We know this, but we dare not assume that 
others would not yield to the temptation science is 
now placing in their hands. 


Words of Advice to Stalin 


With that in mind, there is something I would 
say to Stalin: You claim belief in Lenin’s proph- 
ecy that one stage in the development of Commu- 
nist society would be war between your world and 
ours. But Lenin was a pre-atomic man, who 
viewed society and history with pre-atomic eyes. 
Something profound has happened since he wrote. 
War has changed its shape and its dimension. It 
cannot now be a “stage” in the development of any- 
thing save ruin for your regime and your 
homeland. 

I do not know how much time may elapse before 
the Communist rulers bring themselves to recog- 
nize this truth. But when they do, they will find 
us eager to reach understandings that will protect 
the world from the danger it faces today. 

It is no wonder that some people wish that we 
had never succeeded in splitting the atom. But 
atomic power, like any other force of nature, is 
not evil in itself. Properly used, it is an instru- 
mentality for human betterment. As a source of 
power, as a tool of scientific inquiry, it has untold 
possibilities. We are already making good prog- 
ress in the constructive use of atomic power. We 
could do much more if we were free to concentrate 
on its peaceful uses exclusively. 

Atomic power will be with us all the days of 
our lives. We cannot legislate it out of existence. 
We cannot ignore the dangers or the benefits it 
offers. 

I believe that man can harness the forces of the 
atom to work for the improvement of the lot of 
human beings everywhere. That is our goal. As 
a nation, as a people, we must understand this 
problem, we must handle this new force wisely 
through our democratic processes. Above all, we 
must strive, in all earnestness and good faith, to 
bring it under effective international control. To 
do this will require much wisdom and patience and 
firmness. The awe-inspiring responsibility in 
this field now falls on a new Administration and a 
new Congress. I will give them my support, as 
I am sure all our citizens will, in whatever con- 
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structive steps they may take to make this neweg 
of man’s discoveries a source of good and not of 
ultimate destruction. 

We cannot tell when or whether the attitude of 
the Soviet rulers may change. We do not know 
how long it may be before they show a willingness 
to negotiate effective control of atomic energy and 
honorable settlements of other world problems, 
We cannot measure how deep-rooted are the 
Kremlin’s illusions about us. We can be sure, 
however, that the rulers of the Communist world 
will not change their basic objectives lightly or 
soon. 

The Communist rulers have a sense of time 
about these things wholly unlike our own. We 
tend to divide our future into short spans, like 
the 2-year life of this Congress, or the 4 years of 
the next Presidential term. They seem to think 
and plan in terms of generations. And there is, 
therefore, no easy, short-run way to make them 
see that their plans cannot prevail. 

This means there is ahead of us a long hard test 
of strength and stamina, between the free world 
and the Communist domain—our politics and our 
economy, our science and technology against the 
best they can do—our liberty against their slav- 
ery—our voluntary concert of free nations against 
their forced amalgam of “people’s republics”— 
our strategy against their strategy—our nerve 
against their nerve. 

Above all, this is a test of the will and the steadi- 
ness of the people of the United States. 

There has been no challenge like this in the his- 
tory of our Republic. We are called upon to rise 
to the occasion as no people before us. 

What is required of us is not easy. The way 
we must learn to live, the world we have to live 
in, cannot be so pleasant, safe or simple as most 
of us have known before, or confidently hoped to 
know. 

Already we have had to sacrifice a number of 
accustomed ways of working and of living, much 
nervous energy, material resources, even human 
life. Yet if one thing is certain in our future, 
it is that more sacrifice still lies ahead. 

Were we to grow discouraged now, were we to 
weaken and slack off, the whole structure we have 
built these past 8 years would come apart and 
fall away. Never then, no matter by what strin- 
gent means, could our free world regain the 
ground, the time, the sheer momentum, lost by 
such a move. There can and should be changes 
and improvements in our programs to meet new 
situations, serve new needs. But to desert the 
spirit of our basic policies, to step back from them 
now would surely start the free world’s slide to- 
ward the darkness that the Communists have 
prophesied—toward the moment for which they 
watch and wait. 

If we value our freedom and our way of life 
and want to see them safe, we must meet the chal- 
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Jenge and accept its implications, stick to our guns 
and carry out our policies. 

I have set out the basic conditions, as I see 
them, under which we have been working in the 
world and the nature of our basic policies. What, 
then, of the future? The answer, I believe, is 
this: As we continue to confound Soviet expecta- 
tions, as our world grows stronger, more united, 
more attractive to men on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, then inevitably there will come a time 
of change within the Communist world. We do 
not know how that change will come about, 
whether by deliberate decision in the Kremlin, 
by coup d’état, by revolution, by defection of 
satellites, or perhaps by some unforeseen com- 
bination of factors such as these. 

But if the Communist rulers understand they 
cannot win by war, and if we frustrate their at- 
tempts to win by subversion, it is not too much 
to expect their world to change its character, 
moderate its aims, become more realistic and less 
implacable, and recede from the Cold War they 
began. 

Do not be deceived by the strong face, the look 
of monolithic power that the Communist dicta- 
tors wear before the outside world. Remember 
their power has no basis in consent. Remember 
they are so afraid of the free world’s ideas and 
ways of life, they do not dare to let their people 
know about them. Think of the massive effort 
they put forth to try to stop our campaign of 
truth from reaching their people with its message 
of freedom. 

The masters of the Kremlin live in fear their 
power and position would collapse were their own 
om to acquire knowledge, information, compre- 
1ension about our free society. Their world has 
many elements of strength, but this one fatal flaw: 
the weakness represented by their Iron Curtain 
and their police state. Surely, a social order at 
once so insecure and so fearful must ultimately 
lose its competition with our free society. 

Provided just one thing—and this I urge you 
to consider carefully—provided that the free 
world retains the confidence and the determina- 
tion to outmatch the best our adversary can ac- 
complish and to demonstrate for uncertain mil- 
lions on both sides of the Iron Curtain the 
superiority of the free way of life. 

That is the test upon all the free nations; upon 
none more than our own Republic. 

Our resources are equal to the task. We have 
the industry, the skills, the basic economic 
strength. Above all, we have the vigor of free 
men in a free society. We have our liberties. 
And while we keep them, while we retain our 
democratic faith, the ultimate advantage in this 
hard competition lies with us, not with the Com- 
munists. 

But there are some things that could shift the 
advantage to their side. One of the things that 
could defeat us is fear—fear of the task we face, 
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fear of adjusting to it, fear that breeds more fear, 
sapping our faith, a our liberties, turn- 
ing citizen against citizen, ally against ally. Fear 
could snatch away the very values we are striving 
to defend. 

Already the danger signals have gone m} Al- 
ready the corrosive process has begun. And every 
diminution of our tolerance, each new act of en- 
forced conformity, each idle accusation, each 
demonstration of hysteria—each new restrictive 
law—is one more sign that we can lose the battle 
against fear. 


Facing the Future With Faith and Courage 


The Communists cannot deprive us of our liber- 
ties—fear can. The Communists cannot stamp 
out our faith in human dignity—fear can. Fear 
is an enemy within ourselves, and if we do not 
root it out, it may destroy the very way of life 
we are so anxious to protect. 

To beat back fear, we must hold fast to our 
heritage as free men. We must renew our con- 
fidence in one another, our tolerance, our sense 
of being neighbors, fellow citizens. We must take 
our stand on the Bill of Rights. The inquisition, 
the star chamber, have no place in a free society. 

Our ultimate strength lies, not alone in arms, 
but in the sense of moral values and moral truths 
that give meaning and vitality to the purposes of 
free people. These values are our faith, our in- 
spiration, the source of our strength and our in- 

omitable determination. 

We face hard tasks, great dangers. But we are 
Americans and we have faced hardships and un- 
certainty before, we have adjusted before to 
changing circumstances. Our whole history has 
been a steady training for the work it is now ours 
to do. 

No one can lose heart for the task, none can 
lose faith in our free ways, who stops to remember 
where we began, what we have sought, and what 
accomplished, all together as Americans. 

I have lived a long time and seen much happen 
in our country. And I know out of my own ex- 
perience that we can do what must be done. 

When I think back to the country I grew up 
in—and then look at what our country has be- 
come—I am quite certain that having done so 
much, we can do more. 

After all, it has been scarcely 15 years since 
most Americans rejected out-of-hand the wise 
counsel that aggressors must be “quarantined.” 
The very concept of collective security, the foun- 
dation stone of all our actions now, was then 
strange doctrine, shunned and set aside. Talk 
about adapting; talk about adjusting; talk about 
responding as a people to the challenge of changed 
times and circumstances—there has never been a 
more spectacular example than this great change 
in America’s outlook on the world. 

Let all of us pause now, think back, consider 
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carefully the meaning of our national experience. 
Let us draw comfort from it and faith, and confi- 
dence in our future as Americans. 

The Nation’s business is never finished. The 
basic questions we have been dealing with, these 
8 years past, present themselves anew. That is 
the way of our society. Circumstances change and 
current questions take on different forms, new 
complications, year by year. But underneath, the 
great issues remain the same—prosperity, welfare, 
human rights, effective democracy, and above all, 
peace. 

Now we turn to the inaugural of our new Presi- 
dent. And in the great work he is called upon 
to do he will have need for the support of a united 
people, a confident people, with firm faith in one 
another and in our common cause. I pledge him 
my support as a citizen of our Republic, and I ask 
you to give him yours. 

To hin, to you, to all my fellow citizens, I say, 
Godspeed. 

May God bless our country and our cause. 


Harry S. Truman 


Tue Waite Hovsz, 
January 7, 1953. 


Revised Budget Estimate 
For Fiscal 1953 


White House press release dated January 9 


In the 1953 Budget, which was transmitted to 
the Congress in January 1952,) budget expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1953 were estimated at 85.4 
billion dollars. In the 1954 Budget now bein 
transmitted, expenditures for 1953 are estimate 
at 74.6 billion dollars, a decrease of 10.8 billion 
dollars. 

The original estimate was made 6 months before 
the fiscal year 1953 began and was based on pro- 
gram plans as they then existed. The current 
revision has been prepared with the benefit of 5 
months’ actual experience in the fiscal year 1953— 
from July through November. It reflects produc- 
tion difficulties, amendments to the 1953 Budget 
made after it was transmitted to the Congress, and 
the effects of appropriations and other legislation 
enacted during the last session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

As the following table indicates, the decline in 
estimated expenditures for 1953 is largely the re- 
sult of revisions in the major national security 
programs—nmilitary services, international secu- 
rity and foreign relations, atomic energy, and a 
few other directly defense-related programs: 


* H. doc. 285, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
* H. doc. 16, 83d Cong., 1st sess., transmitted Jan. 9. 
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os 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
(In billions) 
January | January | Increase 
Program 1952 1953 (+) or de- 
estimate | estimate | crease (—) 
Major national security 
Military services . . .| $51.2 | $44.4 | $-6.8 
International security 
and foreign relations . 10.8 6. 0 —4.8 
Development and con- 
trol of atomic energy . 1.8 2.0 +.2 
Promotion of the mer- 
chant marine. .. . 2 2 
| Promotion of defense 
production and eco- | 
nomic stabilization. . am 5 —.3 
Civil defense. .... .3 «tl —.2 
Total, major national | 
ee a | 65.1 63.2 | —11.9 
eee ee | 6. 2 6.5 +.3 
Veterans’ services and | 
eS 4.2 4.5 +.3 
po ee eee | 9<£9 10. 4 +.5 
Wee... s. | 85.4 | 74.6| —10.8 





The downward revision of 11.9 billion dollars 
in estimated expenditures for major national se- 
curity programs occurs almost entirely in the 
estimates for our own military services and for 
foreign aid. It reflects lower levels of production 
and delivery of military equipment for our Armed 
Forces and for the a military-assistance pro- 
gram than were scheduled last January. The 
monthly levels of production scheduled a year 
ago, upon which the estimates in the 1953 Budget 
were based, turned out to be too high in the light 
of the complex designs of military equipment and 
the difficulties encountered in firming up contracts 
before they were let. In addition, the original 
estimate of expenditures has been reduced because 
the Congress authorized smaller programs for the 
Department of Defense and the Mutual Security 
Program than were included in the 1953 Budget. 
Labor-management disputes, particularly those in 
the steel and aircraft manufacturing industries, 
also slowed down the rate of deliveries and of 
expenditures. 

xpenditures for the atomic-energy program in 
the fiscal year 1953 are now estimated .2 billion 
dollars higher than a year ago because of the ex- 
pansion of the Pe tage approved by the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress after the 
1953 Budget had been transmitted. Primarily 
because more private financing was available than 
had originally been anticipated, direct Govern- 
ment expenditures for expanding defense produc- 


tion are now estimated .3 billion dollars lower | 


than in January 1952. The decline of .2 billion 
dollars in estimated expenditures for civil defense 
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is largely the result of a substantial reduction by 
the Congress in the appropriation recommended 
by the President in the 1953 Budget. 

On the whole, expenditures for other programs 
in 1953 are now expected to be 1.1 billion dollars 
higher than they were estimated a year ago. The 
increase in the estimate for interest is due mainly 
to the fact that an extra interest-payment period 
on some securities fell within the fiscal year 1953. 
The increase in estimated expenditures for vet- 


erans’ services and benefits reflects primarily the 
legislation enacted during the second session of 
the Eighty-second Congress providing readjust- 
ment benefits for Korean veterans and increased 
pensions. Increased expenditure estimates for 
farm-price support programs (primarily Com- 
modity Credit Corporation) and for mortgage 
purchases by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association account for the rise in the estimate 
for all other programs. 


Commission on Immigration and Naturalization Reports to the President 


Following are excerpts from the report of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, released January 1: 


Letter of Transmittal 


January 1, 1953. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization submits to you its report pur- 
suant to your request of September 4, 1952, and 
Executive Order No. 10382. 

We believe that the separately printed record 
of hearings held by the Commission provides in- 
formation of permanent value to the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. The 
work could not have been done without the whole- 
hearted cooperation of many individuals, organi- 
zations, and institutions interested in the problem. 

The Commission hopes that its study and rec- 
ommendations will contribute to public under- 
standing of this vital matter, and assist the 
Congress in the consideration of legislation to im- 
prove the immigration and naturalization laws 
and policies of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Tuomas G. FInucANE 
AprIAN S. FIsHer 
Tuappeus F. GuLiixson 
Msgr. Joun O’Grapy 
CLARENCE E, Pickett 
Ear G. Harrison 

Vice Chairman 
Puuire B. PertMan 

Chairman 





Harry N. Rosenrretp 
Executive Director 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1952, pp. 407-408. 
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Introduction 


The President of the United States established 
the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization on September 4, 1952, and required 
it to make a final report not later than January 1, 
1953. He directed the Commission “to study and 
evaluate the immigration and naturalization poli- 
cies of the United States” and to make recommen- 
dations “for such legislative, administrative, or 
other action as in its opinion may be desirable in 
the interest of the economy, security, and re- 
sponsibilities of this country.” 

This Report is the result of the Commission’s 
study, and contains the recommendations for an 
immigration policy best suited, in its judgment, to 
the interests, needs, and security of the United 
States. The Commission’s functions under the 
Executive Order are now completed, and it ceases 
to exist 30 days after this Report is submitted to 
the President. 

It is noteworthy that all the major religious 
faiths of America urged the President to appoint 
a commission for this general purpose. The Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America issued 
a statement to this effect in March 1952. In Au- 
gust 1952, the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, through its Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons and Refugees, urged 
the creation of a commission to study the basic as- 
sumptions of our immigration policy. Its state- 
ment was signed by representatives of the War Re- 
lief Services of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Church World Service of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ, the 
United Service for New Americans, and the 
National Lutheran Council. And in September 
1952, the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church urged the appointment of a 
commission to study the need for emergency 
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refugee legislation and “to review our permanent 
immigration policy and its basic assumptions.” 

It became evident during the debate in Congress 
and public discussions after the passage June 27, 
1952, of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (generally known as the McCarran—Walter 
Act) over the President’s veto,” that the new legis- 
lation does not adequately solve immigration and 
naturalization problems, and that the codification 
it contains fails to embody principles worthy of 
this country. 

Immigration and nationality law in the United 
States should perform two functions. First, it 
should regulate the admission and naturalization 
of aliens in the best interests of the United States. 
Second, it should properly reflect the traditions 
and fundamental ideals of the American people in 
determining “whom we shall welcome to a partici- 
pation of all our rights and privileges.” 

This Report discusses the manner in which the 
law presently regulates the admission and natural- 
ization of aliens, recommends revisions, and ex- 

lains why the Commission believes these revisions 
tter serve the welfare and security of the United 
States. 

As a separate document, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives has published 
the extensive record of the 30 sessions of| hearings 
held by the Commission in 11 cities in various sec- 
tions of the country. The record shows what a 
substantial and representative cross section of the 
American people believe to be the best immigra- 
tion policy for this country. 

It is appropriate to examine the second func- 
tion of immigration policy, the reflection of Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals. The Commission would 
state them as follows: 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS ... 


1. America was founded upon the principle that 
all men are created equal, that differences of race, 
color, religion, or national origin should not be 
used to deny equal treatment or equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Americans have regarded such doctrines as self- 
evident since the Declaration of Independence. 

The immigration law is a key to whether Amer- 
icans today Sellers in the essential worth and dig- 
nity of the individual human being. It is a clue 
to whether we really believe that all people are 
entitled to those “unalienable rights” for the pres- 
ervation of which our nation was created. It in- 
dicates the degree of American humanitarianism. 
It is a gauge of our faithfulness to the high moral 
and spiritual principles of our founding fathers— 
to whom people, as the children of God, were the 
most important resources of a free nation. 

2. America historically has been the haven for 
the oppressed of other lands. 


* For text of the veto message, see ibid., July 14, 1952, 
p. 78. 
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The immigration law is an index of the extent 
of our acceptance of the principle that tyranny 
is forever abhorrent and that its victims should 
always find asylum in the land of the free. It tests 
whether we continue to believe that the home of 
the brave should offer a promise of opportunity 
to people courageous enough to leave their an. 
cestral homelands, to search for liberty. It is 4 
measure of our fidelity to the doctrine upon which 
this country was founded, the right of free men 
to freedom of movement. The immigration law 
discloses whether Americans still concur in George 
Washington’s challenge: 

., to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance.” 

3. American national unity has been achieved 
without national uniformity. 

The immigration law demonstrates whether we 
abide by the principle that the individual should 
be free of regimentation. It attests whether we 
still respect differences of opinion and the right 
to disagree with the prevailing ideas of the ma- 
jority, and whether we still welcome new knowl- 
edge, new ideas, and new people. It reveals the 
strength or weakness of our convictions that de- 
mocracy is the best philosophy and form of gov- 
ernment. 

4. Americans have believed in fair treatment 
for all. 

The immigration law is a yardstick of our ap- 
proval of fair play. It is a challenge to the tra- 
dition that American law and its administration 
must be reasonable, fair,and humane. It betokens 
the current status of the doctrine of equal justice 
for all, immigrant or native. 

5. America’s philosophy has always been one 
of faith in our future and belief in progress. 

The immigration law indicates our outlook on 
the future of America. Those who have faith in 
a dynamic, expanding, and strong American econ- 
omy see immigration not only as a part of our 
heritage but also as essential to our future. On the 
other hand, those who regard the future of Amer- 
ica in terms of a static economy and a maximum 
population, view immigration with alarm. 

6. American foreign policy seeks peace and 
freedom, mutual understanding and a high stand- 
ard of living for ourselves and our world neigh- 
bors. 

The immigration law is an image in which other 
nations see us. It tells them how we really feel 
about them and their problems, and not how we 
say we do. It is also an expression of the sincerity 
of our confidence in ourselves and our institu- 
tions. An immigration law which reflects fear 
and insecurity makes a hollow mockery of confi- 
dent world leadership. Immigration policy is an 
important and revealing aspect of our foreign 
policy. 

No doubt our ideals have not been honored in 
America at every moment and in every respect. 
But they have certainly governed our thought and 
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actions over the 175 years of the nation’s life. 
They will continue to do so. The Commission be- 
lieves that these traditions and ideals should be 
basic to our immigration laws. Insofar as our 
immigration policy violates these American tra- 
ditions and ideals, it weakens the foundations of 
our liberty and undermines our security and well- 
being. It also damages our position of leader- 
ship and destroys the esteem and good reputa- 
tion the United States has earned in the past. 

Other considerations must also condition our 
immigration laws, such as the protection and 
preservation of our security against the dangerous 
and the diseased. The Commission emphasizes 
that one of its major concerns in applying these 
principles has been the necessity for the immigra- 
tion law to safeguard the welfare and security of 
the United States. However, it is convinced that 
a full regard for protecting our national security 
does not require a hostile attitude toward im- 
migration; on the contrary, it believes that full 
security can be achieved only with a positive im- 
migration policy based not on fears but on faith 
in people and in the future of a democratic and 
free United States. 


WHAT WE BELIEVE 


The Commission believes that immigration has 
given strength to this country not only in man- 
power, new industries, inventiveness, and pros- 
perity, but also in new ideas and new culture. 
Immigrants have supplied a continuous flow of 
creative abilities and ideas that have enriched our 
nation. 

The Commission believes that an outstanding 
characteristic of the United States is its great 
cultural diversity within an overriding national 
unity. The American story proves, if proof were 
needed, that such differences do not mean the 
existence of superior and inferior classes. 

The Commission believes that it is contrary to 
the American spirit to view every alien with sus- 
picion and hostility. The Commission is con- 
vinced that the American people will not know- 
ingly tolerate immigration laws that reflect dis- 
trust, discrimination, and dangerous isolationism. 
The Commission believes that the American people 
are entitled to a positive, not a negative immigra- 
tion policy, and that they desire a law geared to 
the forward-looking objectives of a great world 
power. 

The Commission believes that although immi- 
grants need the United States, it is also true that 
the United States needs immigrants, not only for 
its domestic or foreign benefit, but also to retain, 
reinvigorate and strengthen the American spirit. 

The Commission believes that we cannot be true 
to the democratic faith of our own Declaration 
of Independence in the equality of all men, and 
at the same time pass immigration laws which dis- 
criminate among people because of national origin, 
race, color, or creed. We cannot continue to bask 
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in the glory of an ancient and honorable tradition 
of providing haven to the oppressed, and belie that 
tradition by ignoble and ungenerous immigration 
laws. We cannot develop an effective foreign pol- 
icy if our immigration laws negate our role of 
world leadership. We cannot defend civil rights 
in principle, and deny them in our immigration 
laws and practice. We cannot boast of our mag- 
nificent system of law, and enact immigration leg- 
islation which violates decent principles of legal 
protection. 

Nor can we ourselves really believe, or persuade 
others to think that we believe, that the United 
States is a dynamic, expanding, and prosperous 
country if our immigration law is based upon a 
fear of catastrophe rather than a promise and 
hope for greater days ahead. 

The Commission believes that our present immi- 
gration laws— 


flout fundamental American traditions and 
ideals, 

display a lack of faith in America’s future, 

damage American prestige and position among 
other nations, 


ignore the lessons of the American way of life. 


The Commission believes that laws which fail 
to reflect the American spirit must sooner or later 
disappear from the statute books. 

The Commission believes that our present immi- 
gration law should be completely rewritten. 


Immigration and Our Foreign Policy 


The Commission is convinced that our present 
immigration law has a detrimental effect upon our 
foreign relations in a variety of ways. 

Discriminatory racial and national restrictions 
in immigration law have made enemies for the 
United States in the past, and will continue to lose 
us friends as long as they remain in the law. In 
this respect, our immigration law conflicts with 
American propaganda abroad, an important arm 
of foreign policy, which emphasizes equality and 
mutual interests among the free nations. Present 
immigration law causes large areas of the world, 
of greatest importance to our own national security 
and welfare, to resent us and view us with growing 
distrust. 

The immigration laws of the United States frus- 
trate our foreign policy by hindering our efforts 
in friendly and allied countries to encourage their 
political stability and unity, rebuild their econ- 
omies and strengthen their military power. 

Rigidity in the national origins quota system 
prevents the United States from acting quickly 
and effectively in helping to relieve refugee and 
overpopulation problems when and where they 
arise. Population pressure gives rise to economic 
and political instability and thus augments the 
very conditions which foreign aid programs of the 
United States are designed to ameliorate. More- 
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over, the inability of the United States to deal 
flexibly with refugee and overpopulation pres- 
sures reduces the influence this country might exert 
on other countries to help solve these problems. 

Our present national origins quota system pre- 
vents the United States from giving asylum to 
escapees from the Iron Curtain countries. Be- 
sides being contrary to American traditions, this 
barrier tends to disillusion the escapees, and denies 
us the value of their help in organizing effective 
pro-democratic appeals. The present immigration 
law is inconsistent with the aim of our foreign 
policy to uphold the values of freedom in contrast 
to the chains of Communist dictatorship. The 
effect is to blunt one of our most important psy- 
chological weapons in the cold war. 

Our immigration law and procedures have had 
the effect, in some instances, of keeping out tem- 
porary visitors who should be welcomed to this 
country. The testimony has shown that important 
circles in friendly foreign countries are growing 
resentful of American immigration policy, and are 
losing confidence in the sincerity of American pro- 
fessions of devotion to democracy. 

The Commission’s study of the effect of the pres- 
ent immigration laws upon our foreign relations 
leads to this conclusion: in order to advance our 
national interests, strengthen our security, and 
contribute to the achievement of our foreign aims, 
American immigration policy should be free from 
discrimination on the basis of nationality, race, 
creed, or color and should be flexible enough to 
permit the United States to engage fully in such 
special migration efforts as may be important to 
the security of the Free World. 


The Administrative Agency 


The Commission recommends: 


1. That a Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization be created, to be appointed by the 
President subject to Senate confirmation, respon- 
sible for the administration of all immigration and 
naturalization laws. 


2. That present duplication of functions be- 
tween the consular officers in the Foreign Service 
of the Department of State and the immigrant in- 
spectors in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice be elimi- 
nated, and that a consolidated service under an 
Administrator of Immigration and Naturalization 
responsible to the proposed Commission be sub- 
stituted. 


3. That a Board of Immigration and Visa Ap- 
peals be created under the proposed Commission, 
with final administrative appellate authority (ex- 
cept in cases involving the exercise of discretion) 
in all cases of visa denials, exclusions, deporta- 
tions, and other related matters. 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF ADRIAN S. FISHER 
LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I concur wholeheartedly in the policy recom- 
mendations in the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization. | 
believe that their prompt adoption would be in 
the interest of the United States, both in the con- 
duct of its foreign relations and in the continued 
vigorous growth and development of its economy 
and its society. However, in only one small aspect 
of the report, that dealing with the administra- 
tive arrangements for the issuance of visas over- 
seas, I cannot see eye to eye with my colleagues, 

The Report proposes to set up, in effect, another 
separate foreign service by authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of Immigration and Naturalization to 
set up visa offices overseas as part of the unified 
program. In view of the importance which the 
report places on the foreign policy of the United 
States, a view in which I wholly concur, I cannot 
see what is to be gained by separating the admin- 
istration of the proposed program from the agency 
which is charged with the administration of the 
foreign policy of the United States. It may well 
be that the Department of State is subject to legit- 
imate criticism in its activities under the present 
system for not having paid enough attention to 
the foreign policy aspects of the administration 
of the visa issuing function. But in my judgment 
the remedy for that defect is not to be found in 
divorcing it entirely from this function. It may 
well be true that in its administration of the visa 
function overseas the Department of State has 
relied excessively upon “experts ;” that is, persons 
who spend a large proportion of their time doing 
nothing but visa work. If the Department, how- 
ever, has erred in this respect, this tendency should 
be corrected, not accentuated, and the participa- 
tion in the visa function of officers who have 
an over-all responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign relations should be encouraged, not made 
impossible. 

The same can be said with reference to the prob- 
lem of placing an additional group of United 
States officials in foreign countries to represent 
the United States of America. I am aware that my 
colleagues are led to their concept of administra- 
tion by their views that a visa once issued should 
be final, and not subject to review at the port 
of entry except for identity, physical condition, 
and security status. From this they deduce, by 
the maxim of “No responsibility without author- 
ity,” the conclusion that the visa issuing function 
must in turn be under the proposed commission. 
I wholly agree that a visa once issued should be 
final and not subject to review at the port of entry 
except for identity, physical condition, and secu- 
rity status. I wholly agree also that there should 
be an independent Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. I am completely in accord 
with the recommendation that there should be a 
formal procedure for review of consular decisions 
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with respect to visas. However, I do not agree 
that these desirable ends require that persons other 
than consular officers should issue the visas. 
I am reinforced in this view by the fact that in 
over 200 Foreign Service posts there is not an ade- 
uate work-load of visa cases to justify the estab- 


lishment of a separate visa office. My examina- 
tion of the statistics shows that almost 50 percent 
of all visas are issued in posts of this kind. The 


proposed solution—that is, to have the consul, in 
effect, act as a hearing officer but without any 
power of decision, even in a clear case—does not 
seem to me to be a satisfactory one. Certainly it 
does not seem to be satisfactory to have two sepa- 
rate systems, one disposing of 53 percent of the 
visas and the other disposing of 47 percent. 

I believe the proposed Commission should avail 
itself of the very real advantages in using the For- 
eign Service to accomplish its requirements 
abroad, as do some 45 United States Government 
agencies at the present time. The proposed Com- 
mission would thus have a widespread, flexible, 
operating service with the particular advantage 
of utilizing its broad experience in foreign affairs. 
This experience will be invaluable in evaluating 
the intent of the alien, and his social, economic, 
and political background, and in estimating the 
effect of the alien’s admission to the United States 
upon our foreign relations and domestic security 
and development. 

The proposed Commission would have the same 
responsibility and authority, the same freedom in 
the issuance of substantive guidance and direction 
as it would enjoy with its own employees. It 
could participate with other government agencies, 
under procedures now established under the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, in the selection, training, 
assignment, and promotion of Foreign Service 
personnel, and could participate in the day to day 
administration of the Service by the Department 
of State to the extent necessary to meet its require- 
ments. 

Except for this single administrative detail, I 
am in complete accord with the Commission’s con- 
clusions and recommendations. 


Recommendations 


Throughout this Report are various recommen- 
dations, a ring in the chapters in which par- 
ticular subjects are discussed. The more impor- 
tant ones are briefly restated here, without refer- 
ence to the order in which they appear elsewhere: 


The Quota System 


1. The national origins quota system should be 
abolished. 

2. There should be a unified quota system, which 
would allocate visas without regard to national 
origin, race, creed, or color. 

3. The maximum annual quota immigration 
should be one-sixth of 1 percent of the population 
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of the United States, as determined by the most 
recent census. Under the 1950 census, quota immi- 
gration would be open to 251,162 immigrants an- 
nually, instead of the 154,657 now authorized. 

4. Ah immigration and naturalization functions 
now in the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be consolidated into a new 
agency, to be headed by a Commission on Immi- 

ation and Naturalization whose members should 

appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. 

5. The maximum annual quota of visas should be 
distributed, as determined by the proposed Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization, on 
the basis of the following five categories: 


The Right of Asylum 

Reunion of Families 

Needs in the United States 
Special Needs in the Free World 
General Immigration 


6. For the next three years, within the maxi- 
mum annual quota, there should be a statutory 
priority, implementing the Right of Asylum, for 
the admission annually of 100,000 refugees, ex- 
pellees, escapees, and remaining displaced persons. 

7. The allocation of visas within the maximum 
annual quota should be determined, once every 3 
years, by the proposed Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, subject to review by the 
President and the Congress. 


Fair Hearings and Procedure 


8. Enforcement functions should be exercised, 
under the Commission’s supervision and control, 
by an Administrator. Quasi-judicial functions 
should be exercised, under the Commission’s super- 
vision, by a statutory Board of Immigration and 
Visa Appeals. 

9. The same officials should not be permitted to 
exercise both enforcement and judicial functions. 
Aliens should be accorded a fair hearing and pro- 
cedure in exclusion and deportation cases. Hear- 
ings in deportation cases should conform with the 
requirements of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Hearing officers should be responsible only 
to the proposed Board of Immigration and Visa 
Appeals, which should have authority to exercise 
final administrative review of their decisions, sub- 
ject to further review in limited cases by the Com- 
mission. Aliens should have a right of adminis- 
trative review, before the Board of Immigration 
and Visa Appeals, from denials of visas; and have 
a clearly defined method of seeking court review 
of orders of deportation. 


Admissions and Deportations 


10. The conditions for admission of aliens into 
the United States should 


bear a reasonable relationship to the national 
welfare and security ; 
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be definite in their meaning and application; 


include discretionary authority to waive speci- 
fied grounds of inadmissibility, in meritorious 
cases ; 


provide for exclusions without hearing, for rea- 
sons of security, only upon direction of the 
Board of Immigration and Visa Appeals; and 


not be based on the so-called criminal judgments 
of totalitarian states. 


11. The grounds for deportation of aliens al- 
ready in the United States should 


bear a reasonable relationship to the national 
welfare and security; not be technical or ex- 
cessive ; 

not be retroactive so as to penalize aliens for 
acts which were not prohibited when commit- 
ted; and 

not require the deportation of aliens who en- 
tered the country at an early age, or those who 
have been residents for such a long period as to 
become the responsibility of the United States. 


12. In connection with the deportation of aliens, 
there should be discretionary authority to 


allow them to depart voluntarily instead of de- 
portation ; 


adjust their status within the United States if 
they are currently qualified to reenter; 


suspend deportation under reasonable condi- 
tions; and 


adjust the status of bona fide official defectors 
from totalitarianism. 


13. A resident alien who is not otherwise de- 
portable should not, by reason of a brief absence 
from the United States, be subject to exclusion or 
deportation. 

14. Unless proceedings for deportation and de- 
naturalization are brought within ten years, 
they should be barred. 

15. Arrangements should be made to expedite 
the processing of visas for temporary visitors, in- 
cluding leaders in art, scientific and business 
fields, and the law should apply to such nonim- 
migrant aliens only such restrictions as are di- 
rectly concerned with the health, safety, and se- 
curity of the United States. 

Security 

16. The security of the United States should be 
protected by continuing to bar the entry of spies 
and saboteurs. 

Aliens who are present members or affiliates of 
any totalitarian party, including Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists, should be denied admission 
into the United States except where their member- 
ship is involuntary; or 
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affiliations is not knowingly or willingly to fur. 
ther the aims and principles of such parties, 


They should be deported except where they 


entered the United States at an early age or have 
been residents for such a long period of time as 
to have become the responsibility of the United 
States. 


Aliens who are former members or affiliates of 
any totalitarian party may be admitted provided 


they have repudiated and are now opposed to 
such totalitarian ideologies; and 

the responsible administrative officers make a 
finding that the admission of such aliens would 
not be contrary to the public interest. 


They should be deported unless 
they have repudiated such doctrines for at least 
five years. 


Citizenship 


17. The law should not discriminate against 
naturalized citizens but should place them in the 
same status as native-born citizens, except where 
citizenship was procured by fraud or illegality. 
The law should minimize or remove restrictions 
which create statelessness, disrupt family unity, 
or impose unreasonable conditions or procedures 
upon the acquisition or retention of citizenship. 


Restrictions on Dairy Imports 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated December 31 


The Secretary of Agriculture announced yester- 
day [December 30] that he was applying some 
additional restrictions to imports of dairy prod- 
ucts, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
104 of the Defense Production Act. 

Section 104 requires the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to put restrictions on imports of dairy prod- 
ucts in various circumstances, including the 
situation in which the restrictions may be needed 
to prevent unnecessary expenditures under a Gov- 
ernment price-support program. Since the Gov- 
ernment has recently te buying considerable 
amounts of butter and other dairy products, the 
Secretary had no choice but to restrict imports 
which might add unnecessarily to his purchases. 

It is a thoroughly objectionable piece of legisla- 
tion. It was tacked on to the Defense Production 
Act in 1951, over the Administration’s opposition. 
The measures which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been forced to take under its provisions will 
not be helpful to American interests. On the con- 
trary, this kind of step in the end is bound to hurt 
not only our relations with other friendly coun- 
tries but also the agricultural interests that the 
law is supposed to protect. While the restrictions 
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themselves are going to have very little effect on 
the American market, they are going to hurt our 
friends in the Netherlands, Seeke, ew Zealand, 
and a number of other countries. These countries 
are going to lose dollars. They are going to be 
in a poorer position to buy American agricultural 

roducts and in a poorer position to finance their 
defense efforts. This is the kind of law which 
makes the job of the Kremlin’s propaganda ex- 
perts a great deal easier. The only recourse I can 
see is to repeal this provision of the law. 


Joint Emergency Loan 
to Afghanistan for Wheat 


Press release 10 dated January 8 


The Department of State and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington announced on Janu- 
‘7 8 an emergency loan of 1.5 million dollars to 
Afghanistan for the procurement of wheat and 
flour from the United States. Sardar Moham- 
mad Naim, Afghanistan’s Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, with Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
and officials of the Department of State con- 
cluded loan arrangements in a ceremony at the 
Bank. 

In normal years Afghanistan is self-sufficient in 
wheat, which is its basic food. However, this year 
Afghanistan must import a substantial propor- 
tion of its wheat needs. The extent of Afghan- 
istan’s wheat shortage and the limitations of its 
foreign-exchange position are such that the U.S. 
Government has felt it necessary to take prompt 
steps to meet the request of the Government of 
Afghanistan for the acquisition of wheat and flour 
from the United States. 

The loan to the Government of Afghanistan is 
re made by the Export-Import Bank, using 
funds to be disbursed by the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration and made available under the 
authority provided in the Mutual Security Act of 
1951,as amended. The loan is to run for 35 years 
with interest at 214 percent per annum, interest 
payments to begin after 4 years and repayment 
of principal to begin after 6 years. The wheat 
and flour thus provided is to be distributed by the 
Government of Afghanistan in certain critical 
areas of the country to supplement quantities pro- 
cured locally. 

Serious adverse crop conditions in Afghanistan 
have resulted in a drastic wheat shortage, with 
the result that in some normally surplus areas the 
yield was less than two-thirds of the 1951 harvest. 
It is expected that the wheat and flour will begin 
to move almost immediately to meet the emer- 
gency need of this country situated in South Asia 
on the borders of Iran, Pakistan, and the 
U.S.S.R. 
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Panel of Consultants Submits 
Study Concerning Armaments 


Press release 13 dated January 9 


On April 28, 1952, the Department of State 
announced the appointment of a Panel of Con- 
sultants to advise and assist the Department and 
other agencies of the Government in connection 
with the work of the U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion. The members of the Panel are: 


Vannevar Bush, Carnegie Institute of Washington 

John Dickey, President, Dartmouth College 

Allen W. Dulles, Deputy Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency 

Joseph E. Johnson, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director, Institute for Ad- 

vanced Study 


The Panel elected Dr. Oppenheimer chairman, 
and selected McGeorge Bundy, associate professor 
of Government at Harvard University, as execu- 
tive secretary. The Panel has held some 20 
meetings. 

The Teed has also from time to time discussed 
a number of specific problems with officers of the 
Department of State and with members of the 
US. delegation to the United Nations. The 
Panel has now concluded its work with the sub- 
mission to the Secretary of State of a study con- 
cerning armaments and American policy. This 
paper embodies the findings and recommendations 
of the Panel and will be available to the incoming 
Secretary. 


Liberian Lend-Lease Payment 


Press release 918 dated December 15 


On December 10 the Liberian Government, 
through its Embassy at Washington, remitted 
checks totaling $150,000 to the U.S. Government. 
This sum represents the first amortization pay- 
ments made by the Liberian Government to the 
United States for lend-lease expenditures in con- 
nection with the construction of the Port of 
Monrovia. 

The cost of the Port construction was $20,000,- 
000 and will be paid back in full from the money 
earned by operation of the Port facilities. 


Letter of Credence 


Great Britain 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Great 
Britain, Sir Roger Makins, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on January 7, 1953. For 
the texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 8 of January 7. 
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Inter-American Cooperation on Highway Problems 


EXTRAORDINARY PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESS, 
MEXICO CITY, OCTOBER 26 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1952 


by Jack Garrett Scott and Melville FE. Osborne 


An Extraordinary Pan American Highway 
Congress met at Mexico City from October 26 to 
November 1, 1952. This special meeting was held 
chiefly to consider problems related to the possible 
establishment of a permanent highway organiza- 
tion which would function in the intervals between 
the periodic Pan American Highway Congresses, 
pursuant to a provision made by the Fifth Pan 
American Congress, held at Lima in 1951. Other 
projects studied during the Congress concerned 
methods of planning, financing, constructing, 
maintaining, and elaborating the highway sys- 
tems of all the Latin American Republics. 

The Congress was attended by more than 300 
official delegates and observers, including official 
representatives from 16 of the American Repub- 
lics. The U.S. Government was represented by 
the following delegation : 


Chairman 


Jack G. Scott, Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, Department of Commerce 


Special congressional delegate 
Spessard L. Holland, U.S. Senate 


Delegates 


Robert B. Brooks, Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edwin W. James, Chief, Inter-American Regional Office, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

Henry H. Kelly, Office of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, Bureau of Economic Affairs, Department of 
State 

Charles P. Nolan, Officer in Charge, Transportation and 
Communications, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Russell Singer, Executive Vice President, American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C 

Francis Turner, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce 


Secretary 


Melville Osborne, Assistant Attaché, American Embassy, 
Mexico City 


All delegations were agreed on the urgency and 
need for completing the Pan American Highway 
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at the earliest opportunity and undertook their 
discussions in a spirit of complete harmony and 
unity of purpose. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Congress 


The principal question, that of the possible 
formation of a pan-American highway organiza- 
tion of permanent character, was considered ini- 
tially by the commission dealing with interna- 
tional relations. The plan which emerged from 
the commission’s deliberations and which was 
finally adopted by the Congress in plenary session 

1) eliminated all previously organized bodies 

esigned to provide continuity between Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Congresses; * (2) established a new 
Interim Committee to implement the resolutions 
of this and previous Congresses until the next 
Highway Congress meets; * (3) accepted the offer 
of the Organization of American States to pro- 
vide, through the Pan American Union, secretar- 
iat services for future Highway Congress activi- 
ties; and (4) established three Technical 
Committees of Experts. These working groups 
are to make studies and recommendations, respec- 
tively, on (1) the problems of the organization 
of modern national highway departments; (2) 
planning of the Pan American Highway and its 
secondary road system, particularly where such 
routing crosses international boundaries; and (3) 
the financing of public highways. Each of the 
21 American Republics was appointed to serve on 
at least one of these working groups of experts. 


*The organizations terminated were the Permanent 
Institution of Pan American Highway Congresses, includ- 
ing the Central Committee of that body, and the Pan 
American Highway Confederation, a semiofficial group 
which had been in existence for several years. 

*The Sixth Highway Congress is scheduled to meet 
in Venezuela in 1954, at which time the Interim Commit- 
tee will be disbanded in favor of whatever new organiza- 
tion is set up by that Congress. 
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Statement by Senator Holland 


Following are excerpts from a. statement made 
on October 29 at the Pan American Highway Com- 
gress by Senator Spessard Holland, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Roads, who was a 
delegate to that meeting. 


The United States favors the early comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway, which 
will provide modern and efficient overland 
communication Soon the friendly Repub- 
lies extending from Panama to the United 
States. As tangible evidence of our continu- 
ing interest and cooperation, the United 
States has given substantial assistance, tech- 
nically and financially, to the construction of 
the highway. 

For example, under legislation enacted by 
the U.S. Congress and throvgh bilateral 
agreements entered into with individual 
Republics for the purpose of sharing con- 
struction costs, more than 40 million dollars 
has already been spent or committed by the 
United States, most of it in recent years. As 
further assurance of our sincere and friendly 
interest, the U.S. Congress has this year au- 
thorized, but not yet appropriated, an addi- 
tional sum of 16 million a ag consisting of 
8 million dollars for each of the next 2 fiscal 
years, 1953 and 1954, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the construction of this highway on a 
cooperative basis. 

e all look forward to the early comple- 
tion of the highway from Panama to the 
United States, so that all kinds of motor 
vehicles may move readily across this mag- 
nificently interesting and important region 
and promote its economic development, alon 
with better hemispheric understanding an 
greater solidarity. 

Mr. President, I wish to express the cordial 
appreciation of our Nation for the friendly 
mention appearing in the pending resolution 
of the part which the United States has 
a in this joint venture. We firmly 

lieve that the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway will be highly beneficial 
to our Nation and to each of our friendly 
neighbors which it will traverse. 











Functions of the Interim Committee 


The new Interim Committee, composed of the 
representatives of the Governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and the United States, was 
empowered to (a) study proposals and submit to 
the Sixth Con draft plans on a permanent 
pan-American highway organization to provide 
continuity between Highway Congresses; (0) 
stimulate and coordinate the activities of the three 
working committees; (c) review the reports of 
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these committees and submit comments and sug- 

estions on their final reports; (d) stimulate the 
distribution of information on pan-American 
highway problems and techniques through the 
facilities of the Secretariat of the Organization 
of American States; and (e) encourage the Ameri- 
can Republics to adopt and put into effect the reso- 
lutions of all Highway Congresses. In coopera- 
tion with the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council (Ia-Ecosoc) of the Organization of 
American States, this committee will also handle 
the general functions of preparing for the next 
Congress. The Committee’s first session will be 
convoked by the Ia-Ecosoc. 

A Transitory Committee was appointed to 
carry out the functions of the Interim Committee 
until such time as the latter is functioning. The 
members of the Transitory Committee were desig- 
nated as the delegates to the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States from Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and the United States. 

During its discussion of the organization of 
national highway departments, a subject which 
will be studied by one of the working groups, the 
Congress adopted the report of a technical com- 
mittee which recommended standards for the or- 
ganization of highway departments in those coun- 
tries without present adequate highway depart- 
ments and presented in general outline the objec- 
tives to be reached in organizing a modern high- 
way department. 

The Congress adopted two practically identical 
resolutions, suggested by its Commission on Fi- 
nancial and Administrative Affairs, with regard 
to financing the Highway. One concerned financ- 
ing the uncompleted sections of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, that part of the Pan American 
Highway extending from the Mexican-U.S. bor- 
der to the Panama Canal, and the other concerned 
financing the remainder of the Pan American 
Highway. Both resolutions suggest a plan 
whereby the American Republics may seek the 
assistance of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in financing the un- 
completed sections of the Highway within their 
borders. Under this plan ho Tatereutianal Bank 
would purchase national bonds to guarantee any 
loans made. 

The resolution concerning the Inter-American 
Highway expressed thanks to the United States 
for its financial and technical assistance which 
has made possible the building of the Highway 
to its nearly completed stage. 

The Congress reviewed over 100 technical papers 
which had been recommended for publication by 
its commissions on road-engineering techniques, 
highway operation and safety, and highway edu- 
cation and rapprochement. <A large percentage 
of the papers submitted was ordered published 
in the technical documentation of the Congress. 

The Commission on Highway Operation and 
Safety considered numerous proposals and plans 
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for improving highway safety in the Western 
Hemisphere. A number of these proposals were 
presented in plenary sessions for adoption by the 
Congress in the form of resolutions. 


Construction Priorities Established 


The Congress recommended that first priority 
in construction work be given the uncompleted 
sections of the Pan American Highway and second 
priority be given to transversal branches connect- 
ing the capitals of the American Republics with 
the iinahlt aiadewee. This resolution had partic- 
ular significance for those Republics through 
whose capitals the Pan American Highway is not 
routed and whose resources are insufficient for 
immediate construction of both the arterial and 
the transversal highways desired. 

In a resolution deriving from proposals made 
by its commission dealing with international rela- 
tions, the Congress recommended the immediate 
signature and ratification by all American Repub- 
lics of the International Convention on Road 
Traffic of 1949. This treaty, which came into force 
in March 1952, “aii for world-wide reciproc- 
ity on automobile registration plates and drivers’ 
licenses, as well as for other measures designed 
to facilitate international motoring, and will 
eventually supersede the 1943 Convention on the 





Regulation of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, 
The Congress also recommended that the Amer. 
ican Republics adopt an international convention 
on uniform road signs and signals when such a 
convention is presented for ratification by the 
United Nations. 

The Commission on Highway Education and 
Rapprochement considered a number of technical 
proposals relating to public education on the im- 
portance of roads and highways. 

A complete report on the activities and decisions 
of the Congress will be published in due course 
by the Mexican Organizing Committee. 

Discussions in commission meetings and _ple- 
nary sessions revealed clearly the desire of the 
delegates to establish a new and clear basis for 
cooperative activities, to work closely with the 
Organization of American States and its secre- 
tariat (the Pan American Union), and to insure 
that definite recommendations on numerous im- 
portant problems are prepared for action at the 
next Congress in 1954. The Congress met in a 
spirit of mutual friendliness and cooperation, and 
unanimity was reached on all of its resolutions, 


© Messrs. Jack Garrett Scott and Melville E. 
Osborne, coauthors of the above article, were chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Extraordinary Pan American High- 
way Congress. 


United Nations Progress in the Task of Peace 


Address by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


I talk with you at a time when our hearts are ex- 
panded by the Christmas message of Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men. 

These words have a profound spiritual meaning. 
In my assignment as U.S. representative to the 
United Nations I have tried to act in accordance 
with them. Our job is to bring peace on earth, 
and to instill good will among men. In a moment 
I will report to you about these efforts. 

But first I should like to acknowledge tribute 
to Woodrow Wilson. In my adoption of the 
United Nations, I have been strengthened by study 
of the Wilson tradition. I opposed the League 
of Nations, although I favored the World Court. 
During the dark days of World War I, President 


® See BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 545. 

“Made over the NBC radio network on Dec. 27, in con- 
nection with the Woodrow Wilson Foundation’s observ- 
ance of the 96th birthday anniversary of President Wilson. 
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Wilson’s mission was to convince the world that 
it must organize itself for peace. He did that job 
well. Although the League of Nations foundered, 
President Wilson’s ideas took deep root in the 
minds of men. His ideas, and the noble exper- 
iment they engendered, helped inspire our second 
great attempt to organize the werld for peace—the 
United Nations. 

My study has also given me the faith and cour- 
age of our forefathers, including our greatest 
Presidents. Now, my friends, my official mission 
is coming to a close. Soon I shall be turning over 
the task to an able and distinguished successor— 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, r. 

This is an appropriate time for me to share with 
you my great fait in the United Nations. It is 
a faith tempered by the tragedy of our time—the 
tragedy that peace, so near our grasp, eludes us; 
the tragedy that freedom, even dearer than peace, 
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must be defended by force in Korea and elsewhere. 
But my faith is strengthened by the knowledge 
that those who fight in Korea understand Wood- 
row Wilson’s words, “right is more precious than 
eace.” 
: As an American and a Republican, I am Gosphy 
proud that we have taken leadership in the effort 
to make the United Nations work. This is a task 
which we owe history. We should not forget that 
our failure to make the League of Nations work 
contributed heavily to a tragic era. But America 
has gone through a profound revolution in its out- 
look on world affairs since then. We have ded- 
icated our resources and our energies to full par- 
ticipation in world affairs because we know that 
our security and liberties permit no other course. 

Let me give you a few concrete illustrations of 
the vast progress we have made since President 
Wilson’s time, and more especially during the 
past 7 _ When the first clouds of aggression 
loomed in Manchuria, and Ethiopia, and Munich, 
the free nations failed the League. When the sec- 
ond aggression occurred, all member states of the 
United Nations—save the Soviet group—volun- 
tarily and spontaneously united in resistance to 
aggression. Under inspiring American leader- 
ship, the United Nations first met force with force 
in Korea. That action was right in 1950, and it is 
right today. If we had not met the challenge in 
Korea, we would surely have been forced to meet 
it on our own shores. 

But the political and military mission is still 
unfulfilled in Korea. Our hearts are heavy that 
American boys have to spend Christmas under 
fire. We are saddened by the sacrifice which the 
Korean peoples have been called upon to make. 
We are deeply moved by the fact that soldiers of 
many nations have given their lives for the com- 
mon security against armed aggression. 

These past weeks, we tried to find a peaceful 
solution through the General Assembly. But the 
Communists have made it perfectly clear that they 
will not stop the fighting unless we pay a price 
in human freedom which would mean our aban- 
doning the cause we have been fighting for. Now 
54 nations in the Assembly have said with un- 
mistakable firmness that the free world will not 
pay that price. The free peoples have said that 
they will continue to oppose the Communists’ 
armed forces and violation of moral obligations. 
We will not be a party to a forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war. Forced repatriation would re- 
sult in mass murder. It would crush the spirit of 
resistance which sustains peoples against the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

The stakes in Korea are world peace and human 
freedom. These the United Nations will never 
surrender. While our hearts are heavy that the 
fighting goes on, our faith and determination to 
see the job effective remains strong. 

In reflecting on the past years of my mission, I 
think also of our success in healing conflicts. 
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‘succeeded in removing the controvers 


There were times—in Palestine, in Indonesia, and 
in Kashmir—when the fighting seemed destined 
to go on forever. Yet the United Nations suc- 
ceeded in stopping each armed conflict. It also 
from the 
battlefield to the conference table. Is this not 
evidence that our courage and faith will prevail ? 

Recall the near conflicts, such as the Soviet 
pressure on Iran in 1946, when the United Nations 
helped to prevent war from starting. 

I remind you also of the record the United 
Nations has made in adjusting difficult situations 
and working out settlements on thorny issues— 
such as the Indonesian question, which was 
brought from the battlefield to the conference 
table and was finally settled. Indonesia today is a 
sovereign state which participates as a member 
with us in the councils of the United Nations. 

Recently we have had another example of the 
advantage of conciliation in the United Nations. 
The General Assembly was confronted by tense 
and difficult situations in North Africa. There 
was full and frank discussion of the Tunisian and 
Moroccan questions. The Assembly by large ma- 
jorities agreed on resolutions which counsel nego- 
tiation between the parties—negotiation with 
respect to the political development of these coun- 
tries. The Assembly helped create an atmosphere 
favorable to the working out of real solutions to 
these problems. Thus positive gain in the right 
direction was defined. 

There is the extraordinary progress which the 
United Nations has made in facilitating better 
living conditions for the great majority of the 
world’s —— In different ways the United 
Nations has spurred economic and social progress. 
It has brought hope to those who otherwise might 
have succumbed to Communist pretentions. If 
there is inadequate food, lack of freedom often 
seems relatively unimportant. What price glory 
to struggle against poverty and slavery? How- 
ever, the United Nations has done the job on the 
ground—by showing peoples from Haiti to Thai- 
land how to suppress malaria; how to grow more 
and better corn; how to read and write; how to 
build dams and irrigation systems. This work is 
of immense importance, for it helps stamp out the 
root causes of war, and it gives people a real stake 
in freedom. 

In these past 7 years, we have learned much 
about the road to peace. We have seen U.N. 
achievements, and we have begun to learn that the 
United States is equal to the demand that the quest 
for peace imposes. 

The road is rougher than we hoped it would be 
when we signed the Charter in 1945. We have lost 
some of the buoyant enthusiasm of those days, but 
we have gained the determined courage of a battle- 
tested veteran. We have found the direction, 
though time has not been speedy. 

At this Christmastide, and at this time in my 
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career, I know as never before that this Nation 
cannot stand alone. It cannot survive without 
spiritual growth. It must strengthen its freedom 
now through fullest participation in and support 
for the United Nations. 

My task is unfinished. The task of men is never 
finished. To Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., I 





have confidence in turning over my official re. 

sponsibilities. Carrying forward the task of peace 

is an assi ent which enriches significance ip 

history and adds new meaning to faith. The tre. 

mendous resources to guide the U.S. Mission to 

we United Nations are truth and an understanding 
eart. 


A Reply to Charges Against the U. S. Economic System 


Statement by Senator Alexander Wiley 


US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 18. 


Many unfounded charges have been made 
against the United States by the representative of 
the Soviet Union and the representatives of its 
satellite states. I have requested the opportunity 
to reply. 

The representatives from the Soviet countries 
have had a great deal to say in this debate about 
the so-called “aggressive armaments race,” al- 
legedly inatignted by the United States. It is 
true that we in the United States have decided to 
divert a large proportion of our productive capac- 
ity to building up our defenses. Why have we 
done so? We have done so because free peoples 
everywhere have seen aggression and threats of 
aggression—in Korea, in Malaya, in Yugoslavia, 
Berlin, and Greece, to mention but a few. 

The fact is that the Soviet economy never really 
demobilized after the war. It continued to pro- 
duce large quantities of weapons and to maintain 
large military forces. In the middle of 1950, 
almost 5 years after the end of the war, the Soviet 
Union still had approximately 414 million men 
under arms. In contrast, the United States re- 
duced its active military forces from about 12 
million men in 1945 to 214 million in 1946, and to 
114 million by the middle of 1950. We also cut 
down our edhiary expenditures drastically. In 
terms of 1951 prices, our defense expenditures were 
reduced from 1944 to 1946 by almost 120 billion 
dollars. In contrast, the Soviet Union was de- 
voting twice as great a proportion of its national 
income in 1946 to military expenditures as was the 
United States. In the years from 1947 to 1950, 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Dec. 18. 
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the Soviet Union devoted almost three times as 
great a proportion of its national income to mili- 
“7 purposes as the United States, 

n the face of aggression and threats of aggres- 
sion backed up by this huge Soviet military force, 
may I ask what alternatives were available to the 
free peoples of the world? Should they have 
supinely accepted the loss of their freedom? 
Until some enforceable international arrange- 
ment is accepted by the Soviet Union to curtail 
armaments and to assure against further Soviet 
aggression, is there any alternative to the Amer- 
ican people other than to see to their defenses? 

The American people are determined to remain 
free. The ruling classes in the United States— 
workers, farmers, and businessmen, almost 160 
million of us—are determined to make every nec- 
essary sacrifice for this purpose. That is why we 
have embarked upon and will continue to pursue 
our program of rebuilding our defenses. 

The financial burden of fighting Communist 
———— in Korea has been heavy. The burden 
of rebuilding the defenses of the free world has 
been great. Denti this, the developed countries 
have not flagged in their support of practical de- 
velopment programs in the less developed regions. 
The volume of grants and loans available to these 
parts of the world in 1951 increased over the pre- 
vious year and continued at approximately the 
same level in 1952. And I may repeat what has 
been so frequently said by my Government: The 
expansion of the economies of the underdeveloped 
countries is an integral part of our program to 
increase the strength of free peoples against the 
subversion and aggression which threaten them 
as well as ourselves. 

Thanks to the high level of economic activity in 
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the United States, the American people have been 
able to continue their assistance in building up the 
free world. Our production has continued to ex- 
pand in 1952. Our gross national product has 
risen from 325.6 billion dollars in the first half of 
1951 to 333 billion dollars in the second half of 
the year and to 336.5 billion dollars in the first 
half of 1952. 

Our employment has continued at record high 
levels. In the first half of 1952 civilian employ- 
ment averaged 60.5 million. Unemployment de- 
clined from 3.3 percent of the civilian labor force 
in the first half of 1951 to 2.9 percent. Today, 
our unemployment figure is less than 1,500,000 
people—of which more than one-half were only 
unemployed 4 weeks or less. And the standard of 
living of our workers has not declined—as many 
predicted that it would. 

This does not mean that everything is perfect in 
the United States. There is still a need for soil 
conservation. There are still farms that need elec- 
tricity. There is still a need for houses. Many 
parts of our country can use more and better 
schools and hospitals. There are still a number 
of people whose incomes do not permit them the 
standard of living that we think is adequate. We 
are conscious of these needs and we are striving to 
meet them. 


Propaganda of “‘Collapse’’ 


Do the figures I have just given sound like the 
description of a nation about to collapse economi- 
cally—as the propaganda from Eastern Europe 
would lead us to believe? The figures I have 
quoted are evidence of an economic strength which 
will continue. When our defense expenditures 
start to level off, we shall be able to make the 
necessary adjustments. Our tax structure, our 
system of farm aid, our wage and income struc- 
tures, the more equitable distribution of our na- 
tional income, our system of social-security bene- 
fits—all these will serve to cushion such adjust- 
ments. Moreover, the indications are that private 
investment will remain high. And our wage 
structure and the large liquid assets in the hands 
of our workers and farmers should dispel any 
doubt as to the maintenance of high consumer 
spending. 

The delegate from Poland has referred to the 
purposes that the Economic and Social Council 
and this Committee were meant toserve. We look 
upon these bodies as world economic forums where 
we might learn to understand each other’s prob- 
lems more thoroughly. The fact is, however, that 
at times this forum has been grossly abused. In- 
stead of presenting honest information so that we 
might constructively aid one another, the delegates 
of the Soviet Union and the Eastern European 
states have used this forum to wage a propaganda 
war against the free world. Year after year, they 
have tried to spread the illusion that the United 
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- trade on behalf of their own self-interest. 


States is a nation of greedy and bloody monop- 
olies. They would have the world believe that we 
have no interest other than power and profits. 
The Soviet delegate has even gone so far as to say 
that our only interest in the less developed coun- 
tries is to “suck the blood” of their economic life. 

I do not think that I need identify the motives 
behind these systematic attacks. They are all 
too obvious. 

No matter how long they continue this attack, 
however, and no matter how often they repeat 
their distortions, this deliberate attempt to under- 
mine world confidence in freedom—whether it be 
human freedom or the freedom of enterprise—is 
doomed to failure. No matter how insistent their 
efforts to divide the free world by distortions and 
wild fabrications, they are doomed to failure. 

They are doomed to failure because they refuse 
to accept the fact that the basic tenet of freedom 
is a profound faith in the individual human being. 
The basis of free government is that every single 
individual has inherent within him hopes and 
desires, talents and skills and abilities, which in an 
atmosphere of freedom and encouragement pro- 
vide immense opportunities for development. 
Given the tools with which he may work his way— 
and by that I mean mainly a good education and 
his own inborn ability; and given the opportun- 
ity—and by that I mean a society in which he is 
free to develop and use his talents and skills—he 
will exert himself to the utmost of his energy to 
achieve the hopes which he holds dear. 

And when I talk of freedom, I am not talking 
of unlimited business license. Nor do I mean 
that lack of self-discipline which was character- 
istic of much of the nineteenth century. Ameri- 
can public opinion rejects the profiteer just as it 
does the rascal. 


U.S. Attitude Toward Monopoly 


Now, what about these great American busi- 
nesses, these so-called monopolies which Soviet 
propaganda insists have no other ambition than 
to enslave the world? 

Let me first say that we believe it is unhealthy 
for any single business enterprise to acquire an 
overwhelming measure of economic power. For 
this reason we have our antitrust laws and our 
investigators and our prosecutors who are con- 
stantly on the watch for those who would conspire 
to monopolize any economic sphere in restraint of 
This 
is not merely a paper law. It is a deeply held 
philosophy of government engrained in our 
society. 

This is not to deny the fact that we have many 
large corporations in the United States. But who 
owns these corporations? A _ recent survey 
showed that more than 614 million persons hold 
stock in the relatively small proportion of U.S. 
corporations that are listed in the New York Stock 
Exchange. In fact, in many of America’s larger 
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corporations, the number of stockholders actually 
exceeds the number of workers. In 1951, for 
example, average employment in America’s 100 
largest manufacturing organizations was about 
42,000 per company. At the same time, the aver- 
age number of shareholders per company was 
54,000. Thus, for every four employees there 
were five shareholders. 

For example, the American Radiator Company 
had 67,004 shareholders and 22,581 employees— 
a ratio of 3 owners to 1 employee. The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company had 75,017 shareholders 
and 19,000 employees—a ratio of 4 to 1. The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company had 118,616 
shareholders and 39,672 employees—a ratio of 3 
to 1. The Du Pont Company had 138,168 share- 
holders and 86,874 employees. General Electric 
Company had 252,993 shareholders and 210,220 
employees. And even such huge enterprises as 
U.S. Steel and Western Electric had approxi- 
mately as many owners as workers. In the case 
of U.S. Steel, there were a little over 300,000 
workers compared to 268,226 shareholders. West- 
inghouse’s 102,912 shareholders may be compared 
to its 108,654 employees. And many of these 
employees are among the stockholders of the 
companies in which they work. 

In addition to these millions of stockholders, 
there are 86 million insurance-policy holders 
whose savings are invested in 29 billion dollars’ 
worth of corporate bonds held by U.S. insurance 
companies and who thus have a vast stake in U.S. 
industries. And millions of others, not share- 
holders themselves, have savings to the tune of 40 
billion dollars invested in the U.S. economy by the 
savings banks and savings and loan associations in 
which they have their deposits. 

One need only go back to the most recent busi- 
ness census of the United States for another refu- 
tation of the specious monopoly charges of the 
East European delegates. That census showed 
that there were 3,840,000 independent business 
firms operating in the United States in 1947. It 
also showed that two out of every three businesses 
are owned by individuals. Twenty percent are 
a Only one business in ten is a cor- 
poration. Even in manufacturing, nearly 70 per- 
cent of our business firms are individually owned. 

When we do have monopolies in the United 
States, they are publicly regulated. They are to 
be found in the public-utility field, primarily in 
the fields of electric power, transportation, and 
communications. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is regulated by the Federal Government and 
by 48 State governments and the District of Co- 
lumbia. This system now serves nearly 3714 mil- 
lion telephones of its own—more than twice the 
number it serviced before the war. Last year, it 
spent over a billion dollars on new construction. 
It serviced a total of over 145 million telephone 
conversations every day of the week. 
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How the Working Man Fares 


Since the propagandists of the Soviet Union 
and its puppet states like to shed such tears on 
behalf of the workers of the world, it would be 
appropriate to inquire what effect the American 
type of shared ownership has had on the ordinary 
men and women in our society. Take the average 
income of factory workers as an example. Their 
average weekly earnings increased from less than 
10 dollars a week in 1909 to about 60 dollars a week 
in 1951, or sixfold. Real earnings, after allow- 
ance for rise in prices, more than doubled. At the 
same time, the length of the working week was 
reduced from 60 hours to 40 hours. The average 
family income last year was 4,320 dollars. Half 
of our families had incomes in excess of 3,530 
dollars. 

Underlying these changes has been the con- 
tinued increase in our productivity—in agricul- 
ture, in industry, and in transportation. In 20 
years, from 1929 to 1950, there was a 75 percent 
increase in total physical output of all private 
industry. Taking into consideration the popula- 
tion increase, the average increase in production 
in private industry per person was 134 percent 
every year. This phenomenal increase in produc- 
tivity represents not only technological advance- 
ment but growing cooperation between labor 
unions and management. With the years, wages 
have gone up, profits have increased, and consum- 
ers have more goods to buy at moderate prices. 

In 1914 it took the average worker 25 hours to 
buy a ton of coal to heat his house. Now it takes 
less than half as long—10 hours and 20 minutes. 
In 1914 it took 17 minutes to earn a pound of 
bread. Now it takes 6 minutes. It took 24 
minutes’ work then to buy one quart of milk. Now 
it takes 9 minutes—about a third as long. 

All of these things have been made possible 
because we have learned how to combine tech- 
nology with forward-looking management tech- 
niques and morale-building human _ relations. 
And by the term “human relations” I mean every- 
thing from trained executive personnel to rela- 
tions between management and free labor unions. 
I also mean the personal relations that exist 
between foremen and workers and _ between 
workers themselves. 

These things have been made possible because 
we have learned how to share the savings arising 
from greater productivity with the workers in the 
form of higher wages, and with consumers in the 
form of lower prices. This, in turn, has bettered 
our standard of living and increased employment 
opportunities. 

This sharing of our increasing output—together 
with a system of progressive income taxation— 
has resulted in a vast upward leveling in the dis- 
tribution of our national income. 

In 1929, when our national income was less than 
90 billion dollars, five percent of our citizens in 
the top income brackets got 34 percent of this 
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national income. In 1951, when our national in- 
come was nearly 280 billion dollars, the percent- 
age that went to this group was only 18 percent. 
Or, to put it another way: In 1929, 66 percent of 
the national income was received by the 95 per- 
cent of our population in the lower income 
prackets. In 1951 their share of this much larger 
income had risen to 82 percent. 

Thus, the average income of families in our 
lower and middle-income groups has risen very 
rapidly. In 1951 one in every three families had 
an income of 3,000 to 5,000 dollars; another one 
in every five between 5,000 and 10,000 dollars. 
Thus, millions and millions of families have 
moved upward into an income bracket which per- 
mits them to enjoy the better things of life. They 
are industrial workers, office workers, farmers— 
millions of whom, in the past 2 decades, have 
moved upward in the income scale. 

In a moment, I shall contrast this situation with 
what is taking place in the Soviet Union. 


Restrictive Elements Must Go 


Now, what is the significance of all of this? 
It is this: If we are to have a eesag sie ex- 
panding economy, we must eliminate, insofar as 
is humanly possible, the elements which make for 
restriction. This means the strengthening of free 
labor unions so that they can act gg to 
assure that workers do in fact get their fair share 
of the benefits of improved productivity. It 
means giving as much attention to marketing and 
distribution as to production. It means develop- 
ing competitive conditions among producers and 
distributors of commodities so that they have no 
alternative but to pass on the benefits of improved 
productivity to consumers. 

In short, we have learned that to have a growing 
economy we must eliminate practices that place 
limitations on production, such as the division of 
markets and the restriction of output—whether 
imposed by public regulation or by private ar- 
rangement or merely by habit patterns which act 
to hold back the progress of production and low- 
cost distribution. 

By contrast, let us look at the promise and 
reality of the Soviet world. 

The political philosophy and the social organi- 
zation of the Soviet system constitute a complete 
denial of those human values and concepts which 
have made for freedom and for progress. 

The result is a society with no understanding, 
let alone respect, for the dignity and the rights 
of the individual. He isa tool of the all-powerful 
state. He has no political rights. True, there are 
the trappings of Western democracy and a Consti- 
tution stipulating popular representation, the 
rights of man, and limits to governmental power. 
But, as Andrei Vyshinsky, the authoritative inter- 
preter of Soviet law, has put it: “The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is unlimited by any statutes 
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whatsoever.” Thus we have before us the picture 
of a great nation which, having cast off the yoke 
of an inefficient and corrupt monarchy, has fallen 
victim to an even worse despotism. All decisions 
on political, social, cultural, and economic matters 
are made by a few men at the top of the Soviet 
Communist Party. If ever there was a monopoly, 
here is one. Contrast this with the 60 million 
people who went to the polls in the United States 
a little over a month ago. Of these, over 33 million 
dared to vote against the party in power. 

Let us consider the conditions of the ordinary 
worker in the Soviet Union. The organizations 
which call themselves trade-unions in the U.S.S.R. 
have chiefly one function: to increase, in the in- 
terest of the state, the volume and quality of pro- 
duction while lowering the cost of production. 
Collective bargaining is not among their func- 
tions and the strike not among their weapons. A 
concrete illustration of what this means in the 
Soviet world has been given us by the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Interior, Nosek. In 1951 the 
Czech coal miners dared to ask for the restoration 
of the 5-day workweek which they had enjoyed 
before the Communists took over. To this, Mr. 
Nosek replied that “what was revolutionary under 
the capitalist system is reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary today.” 


Soviet Regimentation of Labor 


Soviet workers have to put up with whatever 
labor conditions their one and only employer dic- 
tates. Wages are fixed by the governments. So 
are prices and working hours. Labor discipline is 
strict and any breach of its numberless provisions 
is severely punished. All jobs are frozen. Leav- 
ing the place of employment without the express 
permission of the management is punishable by 
imprisonment for from 2 to 4 months or, in defense 
industries, up to 8 years. 

Since 1938 every worker has been required to 
have a labor book with detailed data on his em- 
ployment history. This internal passport enables 
the boss to control the worker effectively at all 
times. To sum up: Labor is defenseless against 
the monopolistic employer—the ommipotent state. 
It is hedged in by punitive legislation. It is under 
constant pressure to increase output. 

There is another question that might be asked: 
Has the Soviet system of complete regimentation 
paid off in terms of social dividends? Have the 
sweat and toil of the Soviet worker, not to mention 
his loss of freedom, been compensated by a better 
life for the people and by higher standards of 
living ? 

An approach to this question can be found by 
comparing the time it takes a worker in Moscow 
and in some of the free countries to earn the neces- 
sities of life. Take food, for example. A recent 
study shows that it requires 414 hours of working 
time for a typical factory worker to buy a pound 
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of butter in Moscow as compared with a little 
under 2 hours in Germany and 34 of an hour in 
Denmark. 

It takes 9 minutes of work in a factory to earn 
a pound of potatoes in Moscow. Throughout 
Western Europe it requires less than 5 minutes, 
whether it be in Italy or Denmark or Germany. 
In some of these countries, it takes as few as 2 
minutes, 

The cost of a pound of bread varies from about 
14 minutes of work in Moscow to 6 to 10 in Switzer- 
land, Ireland, Denmark. It takes nearly twice as 
long to earn the money to buy a pound of pork in 
Russia as in Italy and 31% times as long as in 
Norway. For a pound of sugar it takes a little 
under 2 hours’ work in Moscow as compared with 
37 minutes in Italy and 21 minutes in France and 
Germany. 

There is evidence available to show that in 1987, 
the peak year before the Second World War, per 
capita consumption in the U.S.S.R. was as low 
as in 1928. Indeed, the evidence indicates that 
per capita consumption in 1937 was not much 
above the level of 1913—the last year of peace in 
Czarist Russia. And there is every evidence that 
since 1937 per capita consumption in the U.S.S.R. 
has increased only slightly, if at all. 

While income distribution in the United States 
has been substantially leveled up in the past 2 
decades, the opposite development can be observed 
in the Soviet Sey There is a growing dispar- 
ity in incomes and with it there has emerged a new 
class structure. 

The Soviet Union has developed several upper 
classes. At the top, there are the leaders of the 
Party and Government, the managers of large 
enterprises, and well-known intellectuals. On the 
next level are minor dignitaries and luminaries. 
Down below are the toilers. Furthermore, the 
upper class may now endow their children with 
expensive education and with considerable inheri- 
tance. Soviet income taxes on high incomes are 
low. There appears to be no inheritance tax. 
From a tax point of view, the Soviet Union is an 
ideal place for millionaires. 


The Question of East-West Trade 


I now turn to some other false charges that have 
been made against my Government. Among them 
is the charge that the United States has tried to 
prevent East-West trade in peaceful goods. The 
truth—stated many times by other official spokes- 
men for the United States, and a truth which I 
assert again—is that the United States is not op- 
posed to such trade and has not opposed such trade. 

We will not, however, condone the shipment of 
strategic goods to the Soviet bloc. The reason 
for this is well known. We will not permit our 
trade to feed a Communist war machine which has 
already unleashed a military attack against peace- 
ful peoples in Korea and which previously had 
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shown the true face of its aggressive designs in th 
Soviet seizure of Cuneta, ’ : socal! 

We are all too familiar with the many tirade stra ee 
delivered in the United Nations in recent years by ol 
representatives of the Soviet Union or its satellites 
on the subject of trade controls. 

In recent months, however, the Soviet bloc has 
given a new twist to these tirades. They now talk 
not only about the wickedness of our security trade 
controls—while, of course, maintaining rigid con. 
trol over their own strategic exports. But they 
now talk about more than this. They now talk 
about the value—indeed, the necessity—of ex. 
panding international trade generally. Listening Thi: 
to the representatives of the Soviet bloc, one might} «44 
believe that the Soviets had now abandoned doc- Sc 
trines which have guided their conduct for over the Ss 
30 years. - 

I think we are all familiar with these doctrines, 
They were set out by Lenin himself in his report}sevlet 
on concessions at the Eighth Congress of Soviets} A n¢ 
in December 1920. Said Lenin: free 


Restoration of trade relations is a means of making world 
large purchases of machinery needed by us.... They Not 
sooner we have achieved this . . . the sooner will we befticipat 
economically independent from the capitalist countries, it has 


That was in 1920. In 1941 a prominent Sovietjthem, 
economist, Mishustin, spelled out the same prin-| So, 
ciple in greater detail. He wrote: ablene 


The main goal of Soviet import is to utilize foreign wed 
merchandise, and first of all machinery, for the speediest avi 
realization of the plans for socialist reconstruction, for} 2@tion 
the industrialization of the national economy, and for the|bloc p 
technical and economic independence of the U.S.S.R. . . Jtake a 
The import of the U.S.S.R. is so organized that it aids In 
the speediest liberation from import. 
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count, 
That was in 1941. And, 5 years later, with the}ness v 
enn creation of a Soviet sphere of influenceJheard 
oscow imposed this self-sufficient policy—a pol-fing to 
icy which, need I add, is the death of international} do th 
trade—on the Soviet bloc as a whole. In its deal-| prope 
ings with its East European satellites and withfwas c 
Communist China, Soviet policy has been to re-| Czech 
orient their trade almost exclusively to itself} assed 
And, in its dealings with the free world, its policy} virtu: 
has been to limit imports to goods essential for] Czech 
reindustrialization and rearmament. as ha 
The extent to which this policy goes has been} treasc 
bluntly spelled out in a secret Czechoslovak direc-| infor 
tive issued in the spring of 1950. This directive} duct « 
pulled no punches. It provided: (1) Only absolute} chari 
essentials are to be imported from capitalist coun-fto di: 
tries and these only when adequate supplies cannot} ean c: 
be found within the Soviet realm; (2) insofar as} Ty 
possible, payments are to be made through exports} .)<, | 
of nonessential goods; (3) to the extent that ship-| ..,, 
ping is available, all imports are to be channeled} .,.+ ; 
through Polish ports and are to be carried in} yy, 
Soviet-realm ships. tale 
So much for imports. Now, regarding exports:| " 
(1) Nothing is to be delivered to capitalist coun- - 


tries which is required in the Soviet Union or the) .°"> 
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1 the so-called ib. Democracies; (2) no exports of 
srategic goods are permitted to capitalist coun- 
onl tries; (3) the Peo le’s Democracies are to be 
ellj Yforanted priority in delivery of goods required for 
elites the rebuilding of their economy; (4) exports to 
capitalist countries are to be limited to nonessen- 
tial goods insofar as possible; (5) deliveries of 
steel products to capitalist countries are to be re- 
duced to a minimum; (6) shipping across West 
Germany and from West European ports is to be 
reduced to a minimum; and, whenever possible, 
Soviet Union or satellite vessels are to be employed 
eall for overseas trade. 
sr " This history of Soviet trade shows the hypoc- 
Sit isy of the appeals made by the representatives of 
ak the Soviet bloc for an expansion of trade between 
Over the Soviet-bloc countries and the free world. 
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Soviet Noncooperation in World Trade 


And where has the Soviet Union been when the 
free nations of the world have tried to further 
raking] World trade? 

The} Not only has the Soviet Union refused to par- 
we befticipate in projects of international cooperation ; 
ntriestit has tried its best to discredit them, to smear 
oviet|them, and to sabotage them at every opportunity. 
prin-}_ So, we may ask, whence comes this sweet reason- 
ableness, this talk about trade and peace? But, 

__Jsome may say, Soviet doctrine and Soviet be- 

odlon havior toward these various international organi- 
n, forj2ations and programs do not reflect actual Soviet- 
or the] bloc practices in concrete transactions. Well, let’s 
. . . Itake a look at Soviet-bloc trading practices. 
‘aid! I might refer you to the difficulties my own 
countrymen have experienced in trying to do busi- 
h the}ness with Communist Czechoslovakia. We have 
encefheard a lot about the Soviet-bloc countries want- 
_pol-fing to trade with foreign businessmen. But how 
ionalfdo the facts fit in with these claims? First, the 
deal-| property of American nationals in Czechoslovakia 
with} was confiscated without compensation. Next, the 
0 re-#Czechoslovak Government persecuted and _ har- 
tself.f assed American firms to such an extent that it was 
olicy} virtually impossible for them to do business in 
| for} Czechoslovakia. Third, the Czech Government— 
as have all Soviet-bloc governments—declared it 
been} treasonable for its citizens to furnish the necessary 
irec-f information on trade which is essential to the con- 
tive} duct of commercial enterprise. Fourth, American 
lute} charitable and welfare organizations were forced 
oun-fto discontinue their work. And, finally, Ameri- 
nnot} can citizens were imprisoned without justification. 
Tr as} This is what can happen to individuals. It can 
“hs also happen to nations. For individuals the cost 
eles can be too high financially. For nations it can 
| cost too much in independence. 

1 T have recalled to you the facts of Soviet doc- 
trine and practice in the international trade field. 
I ask you to examine the current Soviet preten- 
sions in the light of their behavior. Plainly, 
Soviet doctrine and practice in this field, to say 
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nothing of Soviet doctrine and practice in the 
political and military fields, force us to consider 
the recent statements of representatives from the 
Soviet bloc on this question as simply hypocritical 
propaganda. 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply that the 
United States—as other free nations—would not 
welcome bona fide action by the Soviet bloc in 
joining the family of nations that practice as well 
as preach an expansion of international trade. 
The Government of the United States always wel- 
comes opportunities to increase world trade—but 
not at the price of its national security or the 
security of other free nations. 

I might add that the Soviet bloc would find the 
reception of its trade propaganda more favorable 
if other Soviet activities were consistent with it. 
As it is, this propaganda falls on skeptical ears 
because it is accompanied by aggression and 
threats of aggression and by subversive activity 
everywhere. The Soviets must change their ways 
before any credence can be given to their words. 
And, until they do change, we must continue to 
take with a large grain of salt all their current talk 
about peace and trade. ' 


Polish Charges 


The United States has also been charged with 
“torpedoing” international economic cooperation. 

This sounds strange—coming as it does from 
the delegate of Poland, a state which has refused 
to become a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and which seems 
to be making a habit of pulling out of the few 
specialized agencies it has joined without paying 
the contributions it has solemnly contracted to 

ay. 
' The charge sounds hollow from a member of a 
bloc of states which has established an unenviable 
reputation for obstructing international economic 
cooperation in the United Nations in all its forms. 
These countries make it a crime to supply to the 
U.N. Statistical Office certain information which 
most other member nations gladly supply. 

All we hear from them is percentages—rarely, 
if ever, a figure that means anything. The Soviet 
bloc has never contributed a ruble, a zloty, or a 
crown to the relief of the Palestine or Korean 
refugees, yet they make loud outcries and politi- 
cal capital out of their sufferings. These coun- 
tries refuse to cooperate in the work of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe and now use the 
Commission only as a sounding board for political 
propaganda. These countries have made it a 
principle not to join in, or cooperate with, the 
work of most of the specialized agencies. 

According to the Polish delegate, the economic 
state of the world outside of what he called his 
“harmonious” area is one of stagnation and de- 
cline. Although the Polish delegate quoted copi- 
ously from the last bulletin of the Economic Com- 
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mission for Europe, it is plain that he did not read 
all of it. If he had, he might have seen that in a 
number of West European countries, 1952 con- 
sumption is at considerably higher levels than in 
1949 and that agriculture and building are making 
strides. He might also have seen the statement 
that in Eastern _ area despite the continued in- 
crease in industrial production, consumption 
standards in several countries, notably Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, show no tendency to rise. In- 
deed, in Poland and Czechoslovakia—and I 
quote—“there has been a general lowering of real 
wages.” 

Finally, the representatives of the Soviet bloc 
have dragged out their shopworn slander that 
American business—or, as they call it, “American 
monopoly capital”—wants war and has forced an 
“armaments race” upon the world. They say that 
American capital has forced this armaments race 
on the world because of its lust for vast profits. 

Since the concept that the capitalist system 
maintains itself by war is basic to the Lenin-Stalin 
theory of economics, one would naturally expect 
the representatives of the Soviet bloc to repeat 
this falsehood. 

But let us look at what war means to American 
business. It means price controls, wage controls, 
and priorities. It means allocations, power 
shortages, shortages of materials, and higher 
taxes. It means wearing out of equipment, dis- 
location of markets, conversion difficulties and 
reconversion hangovers, relocation of plants, the 
fear that competitors will take over their peace- 
time markets, and endless other headaches. 

Is it surprising, then, that the American busi- 
nessman does not want war or an armaments race ? 
Is it surprising, then, that, at the beginning of 
World War II, it was the totalitarian countries 
and not the capitalist countries which were most 
prepared for war? 


The Profits Picture 


And as to the false charge that American busi- 
ness reaps great profits out of the defense effort, 
let us look at the facts. The only profit that inter- 
ests businessmen is profit after taxes. In this 
connection, the defense effort, forced upon my 
country by the aggression which took place in 
Korea in mid-1950, has already brought about a 
29 percent increase in persenal taxes, a sharp boost 
in excise taxes, a 53-percent jump in corporate 
— and the revival of the excess-profits tax as 
well. 

And now let us see what has happened to the 
actual earnings of American business since the 
Korean war began. Last year, as our delegate in 
this Committee pointed out, the trend had already 
become clear. He showed that earnings, after 
taxes, of U.S. business in the first 9 months of 1951 
were 9 percent lower than they had been in the 
same period in 1950 before the defense effort had 
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taken effect. He also showed that this was tru 
for most industries, including those which ar 
generally considered to be armaments industries, 

That trend still continues. The figures showing 
the earnings of American business for the first § 
months of 1952 indicate that the earnings of 510 
of our largest companies in 60 different fields 


amounted to 3.9 billion dollars—as compared tof 


4.4 billion dollars in 1951 and 4.8 billion dollars 
in 1950. In other words, they dropped 9 percent 
between 1950 and 1951 and they dropped another 
10 percent between 1951 and 1952. 

nd what industries showed these declines ip 
profits? It is true that the earnings of the air. 
craft and machine-tool industry rose. But the 
earnings of the steel companies, the iron and stee| 
fabricators, the petroleum companies, and the 
chemical companies—that is to say, the industries 
vitally related to our defense program—all of 
these earnings fell, most of them for the second 
successive year since Korea. 

We feel that the facts speak for themselves, 
Their significance will be recognized by any fair- 
minded person who is not so smothered in Stalin’s 
dogma that he is unable or unwilling to see the 
truth. 

But the real test of who wants war and who 
wants peace is what governments do to further one 
or the other. This Assembly has tried its best to 
find fair and equitable solutions to the Korean 
situation. Who was it who voted against the 
Indian proposal—a proposal which represented 
the civilized world’s effort to bring about peace in 
Korea? The roll call against the Indian resolu- 
tion included only (1) the Soviet Union, (2) the 
Soviet Ukraine, (3) Soviet Byelorussia, (4) 
Czechoslovakia, (5) Poland. Nobody else voted 
against it. They spoke vehemently against it, 
both in the First Committee and in the Plenary. 

By their acts you shall know them. 

y Government has repeatedly stated in this 
Committee and throughout the Assembly that we 
look forward to the day when men “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

We still cling to our belief in this prophecy. 
Above all things we desire peace—world peace— 
lasting peace and the world-wide prosperity which 
that peace will make possible. Of course we can- 
not accept peace imposed on Soviet terms and 
based on Soviet domination. When we say peace, 
we mean peace based upon mutual respect among 
free nations. 

We look forward to the day when all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations will be able to agree 
upon a universal plan of disarmament with ade- 
quate control, inspection, and enforcement. On 
that day, we in the United States shall be glad 
to join with other member states in increasing our 
contribution to a widespread program of economic 
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development, a program which might well accom- 
lish the great objectives outlined for us in our 
harter. I hope that when that day comes all 

freedom-loving, democratic countries will be able 

to join together in putting into constructive use 

those resources of goods and technology which are 

already available to us but which the obstruction 

of a small group of states prevents us from ap- 
lying to better ends than arms. 

The sooner the world is freed from the fear of 
aggression, the sooner will my country be in a 
position to carry out its share in the great program 
of development which we all so desire. 


U.N. Membership Based 
on Principles, Not on Deals 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 21 


I should like to explain briefly the votes the 
U.S. delegation will cast on the resolutions before 
us. 
It is clear from the debates in Committee that 
all of us regard the membership problem as the 
outstanding organizational and constitutional 
problem of the United Nations. The future 
growth and vitality of the United Nations depends 
upon its solution. So long as all of those nations 
qualified for membership are not here among us, 
the United Nations cannot achieve its maximum 
effectiveness. New blood would bring fresh 
energy and enthusiasm as well as collective 
strength and wisdom to our discussions. 

The debate in the Committee convinced my 
Government that the Central American draft reso- 
lution a for the creation of a special com- 
mittee to study the problem of admission to mem- 
bership offered the most constructive method of 
procedure. Such a committee will be able to make 
an objective and careful exploration and analysis 
of the membership problem. In this connection, 
we recall the work of the subcommittee set up by 
the Interim Committee to study the problem of 
voting in the Security Council. The results of 
that _— were, in the opinion of most delega- 
tions, highly useful. The results of the efforts of 
a similar group on the membership problem should 
be of equal, possibly greater, utility to the United 
Nations. We sinesvele hope that the work of the 
Committee will help the United Nations to 


* Made in plenary session on Dec. 21. Later in the same 
meeting (the last held by the General Assembly before 
adjourning until February 1953), the following actions 
were taken on membership: The Assembly voted to estab- 
lish a special committee to study proposals on membership, 
confirmed the U.S. proposal as to Japan’s fulfillment of 
membership qualifications, approved similar resolutions 
relating to Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Libya, and Jordan, 
and rejected the Polish “package” resolution. 
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progress toward the goal of universality of 
membership. 

During the course of discussions in the Com- 
mittee, many suggestions were made with a view 
to ending the membership deadlock. Our delega- 
tion was particularly impressed by the serious 
thought and study our friends from Latin Amer- 
ica have given to the membership problem. We 
listened with great interest especially to the dis- 
tinguished delegate from E] Salvador, Ambassa- 
dor Urquia, and to Ambassador Belaunde from 
Peru. While a number of the suggested solutions 
seem to my Government to raise grave constitu- 
tional issues, the special committee will un- 
doubtedly wish to study them all carefully to de- 
termine whether they offer a feasible method to 
move toward fuller recognition and implementa- 
tion of the principle of universality. 

Our delegation will have to vote against the 
Polish draft resolution which was defeated in the 
Committee. The Polish resolution, which calls 
for a “package deal” admission of 14 states, in our 
opinion, prejudges the question of admission. 
This is true whether the text of the proposal calls 
for simultaneous admission or simply for admis- 
sion. The Polish draft resolution would have the 
General Assembly express by implication what 
we have not been willing to express explicitly: 
that all of the states listed therein are qualified. 
It would equate certain states which have not been 
found qualified (that is Albania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Outer Mongolia) with such 
peace-loving nations as Italy, or Austria, or 
Ceylon. 

Ve are firm supporters of universality of mem- 
bership, Mr. Chairman, but universality should be 
based upon principles and not upon deals. The 
Polish proposal is based on a deal not on a prin- 
ciple. It includes some applicants and excludes 
others on the basis of no stated standard. It in- 
cludes some but not all applications which have 
received endorsement by a majority of the Security 
Council and includes those applications which 
have not received such endorsement. It provides 
the United Nations with no clear and defined cri- 
teria by which to judge the pending applications 
not included in the partial list contained in the 
Polish resolution or to judge future applications. 
We favor no deals which leave some existing and 
all future applications to the whim of future deals 
rather than to disposition on the basis of stated 
principles or standards. It may possibly be urged 
with reason that principles of admissibility should 
be more liberal than those we now apply. But 
those principles upon which we agree should be 
of universal application so that they may be ap- 
plied to all future as well as existing applicants. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, a word of explanation 
of our vote endorsing the membership applications 
of Japan, the three Associated States of Indo- 
china, Jordan, and Libya. 

This will be the first time the General Assembly 
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is able to pass on the application of Japan. The 
Japanese Government filed its application for 
membership in June of this year. It would al- 
ready have had a favorable recommendation from 
the Security Council were it not for the veto cast 
by the Soviet delegate to the Council last Sep- 
tember. 

In the view of my Government and in the view 
of the overwhelming majority of representatives 
on the Ad Hoc Committee, Japan is qualified for 
membership. It seems to me, therefore, it is only 
fair for the Assembly to put itself on record in 
this sense. Such action will provide Japan with 
further stimulus to continue the positive contribu- 
tions it is already making to the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations of which she is a mem- 
ber. It will encourage the Japanese people to 
continue on the path of peaceful advancement. 

For similar reasons we have endorsed the mem- 
bership applications of the three Associated 
States of Indochina and will vote for them. And, 
finally, we will vote to support the membership 
applications of Jordan and Libya. The Assem- 
bly has already found those two states qualified for 
membership. We shall be glad again to express 
our endorsement of their qualifications for mem- 
bership. 


Soviet Attacks on Social Conditions 
in U.S. 


Statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 9. 


After the speakers’ list was closed, the Commit- 
tee heard the distinguished delegates of the 
Ukraine, Soviet Union, Poland, and Byelorussia 
talk at great length about social conditions in the 
United States. These four speakers, like another 
speaker earlier in the debate, made many allega- 
tions about declining standards of living in this 
country, about our inadequate facilities for hous- 
ing, education, health, and social welfare, about 
racial discrimination, and about the high cost of 
living in the United States. These speakers all 
asserted that the defects in American life are due 
primarily to the preparations of our Government 
for war. 

This is the seventh year in which I have heard 
these same old, stale charges hurled against the 
United States. On several previous occasions I 
have replied to these charges, point by point, with 
the true facts. But, after all, no one ever expects 
replies to Soviet slanders to have any effect what- 
soever on their representatives. Each year I pre- 
sent the facts about the situation in the United 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) on Dec. 9. 
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States; and then the next year these representa- 
tives offer up the same old distortions of fact. 

The Committee is so far behind in its schedule 
that I will not delay it today with any detailed 
rebuttal. I should like merely to summarize what 
I have said on six previous occasions, knowing full 
well it will not prevent this group of representa- 
tives from saying the same thing all over again 
next year, 

First, the U.S. Government and the American 
people do not want another world war ; they are not 
preparing for another world war; they are doing, 
and will do, everything in their power to maintain 
international peace and security and to resist 
aggression. 

Second, social conditions in the United States 
are not perfect and the standard of living of large 
numbers of the American people is far from satis- 
factory. It does not require this annual shower 
of crocodile tears by this group of representatives 
to make me aware of the defects in American life. 
I am fully aware of these defects, for I have spent 
re better part of my life fighting to help correct 
them. 

Third, despite the fact that the standards of 
health, education, social welfare, housing, and 
race relations are not as high in the United States 
as we Americans would desire, they are much 
higher than the distinguished delegate of the 
Soviet Union and her colleagues would lead the 
Committee to believe. 

Every year, the distinguished delegate of the 
Soviet Union and her colleagues quote a long list 
of figures to show what a small part of the Federal 
budget of the United States is devoted to educa- 
tion, health, social insurance, and similar activi- 
ties. Every year I have to remind these delegates 
that the major expenditures in our country for 
education, health, social insurance, and similar ac- 
tivities comes not out of the Federal budget, but 
from the States, the counties, the cities, and the 
towns, and from private sources of many kinds. 
Let me cite just one figure, for probably the seventh 
time, to show the utter falseness of all these 
charges. The distinguished delegate of the Soviet 
Union stated that less than 1 percent of the budget 
of the Federal Government in the United States 
is devoted to education. That is a correct statistic 
because education is not the primary responsibility 
of the Federal Government, but that statement 
gives a completely false impression. The States, 
local communities, and private institutions are pri- 
marily responsible for education in the United 
States. In the fiscal year 1950-51 our State and 
local governments spent a total of $7,500,000,000 
on education, or 34.1 percent of their total expend- 
itures; and our private institutions in addition 
spent many millions of dollars on education. 

Fourth, despite all the imperfections in our 
American society and despite all I have heard 
about the perfect paradise that exists in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Byelorussia, and in certain other 
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countries—I am sure every person with decent in- 
stincts still prefers to live in imperfect freedom 
than in a propaganda paradise without freedom. 
For the last 20 years in this country, the Republi- 
can Party, a majority of our newspapers, a mil- 
lions of our citizens have been criticizing and de- 
nouncing the Government; and for the next 4 
years, the Democratic Party, many of our news- 
papers, and millions of our citizens will be criti- 
cizing and denouncing the new Administration. 
Yet not one Republican politician or diplomat has 
been imprisoned or hanged for his opposition to 
the Government in power. Not one newspaper has 
been suppressed. Ni ot one citizen has been shipped 
off to a slave-labor camp. Nor will anything of 
this kind happen in the next 4 years to any Ameri- 
can who happens to disagree with the Republican 
Administration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we in the United 
States know better than these critics the many 
things that are lacking in our country. We have 
done much in the past, and we are doing much 
today, to correct these injustices and these low 
standards. We would be doing even more today 
if we were not compelled by the aggression in 
Korea and by the threat of aggression elsewhere to 
help strengthen the free world and to preserve the 
peace. 


Activities of the International 
Materials Conference 


Distribution of Copper 


The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference announced on De- 
cember 16 that member governments have accepted 
its proposal for an allocation of copper for the 
first quarter of 1953,) subject to a review of the 
supply—demand situation at the end of January 
to ascertain whether the allocation need be con- 
tinued for the remainder of the quarter. 

Reported requirements of primary copper for 
the first quarter 1953 continue to exceed estimated 
availabilities, even though there has been a notice- 
able easing of the copper market in recent months. 

Estimated availabilities of primary copper in 
the first quarter 1953 amount to 704,790 metric 
tons. The Committee has recommended a first- 
quarter plan of distribution of 723,080 metric tons 
as compared with 747,655 metric tons in the pre- 
vious quarter. The requirements indicated by 
some countries are slightly lower than in the pre- 
vious quarter and this factor and more realistic 
supply figures result in a reduced total allocation. 
There is an apparent over-allocation of 18,290 
metric tons (2.6 percent) which will provide a 
measure of flexibility to the distribution plan. 


1For distribution plan, see IMc press release of Dec. 16. 
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Direct defense needs have again been given prior- 
ity. 

Primary copper only (blister and refined) is 
included in the distribution plan. As in previous 
quarters, semifabricated products have not been 
allocated but all exporting countries are again 
asked to maintain their exports of semifabricated 
products at a level commensurate with their allo- 
cation of primary metal for civilian consumption 
in accordance with normal patterns of trade. 

The Committee agreed to continue the arrange- 
ment whereby domestic users in the United States 
and in other countries would have the opportunity 
to purchase any copper allocated to other countries 
participating in the International Materials Con- 
ference and not used by them. 

In accepting the Committee’s recommendations, 
the Chilean diame made a reservation by 
which it may dispose of a limited tonnage of its 
copper without reference to the distribution plan. 
Notwithstanding this reservation, the Chilean 
Government has stated its desire to take into ac- 
count the recommendations of the Committee 
whenever possible in regard to that limited ton- 
nage. 

Twelve countries are represented on the Com- 
mittee. They are Australia, Belgium (represent- 
ing Benelux), Canada, Chile, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The plan of distribution has been forwarded also 
to the governments of 27 other countries, not rep- 
resented on the Committee, for which allocations 
have been recommended. 


Distribution of Molybdenum 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee on De- 
cember 18 announced its recommended distribution 
of molybdenum for the first calendar quarter of 
1953.2, The Governments of all 13 countries rep- 
resented on the Committee have accepted the rec- 
ommendations. These countries are Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

In accepting the recommendations, the Govern- 
ment of the United States made the condition that 
domestic users of molybdenum in the United 
States should be authorized to purchase the quan- 
tity of such material allocated to other countries 

articipating in the International Materials Con- 

erence and not used by any such participating 
country. In view of this, the Committee agreed 
to make arrangements whereby such domestic users 
in the United States or other countries would have 
the opportunity to purchase molybdenum allo- 
cated to other countries participating in the Inter- 
national Materials Conference but not used by any 
such participating country. 


* For distribution plan, see Imc press release of Dec. 18. 
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Molybdenum has been under an international 
plan of distribution since July 1,1951. Although 
availabilities have been increasing, the metal con- 
tinues to be in very short supply as compared with 
the requirements of the consuming countries. 
This is especially so when the stock-piling require- 
ments of these countries are taken into considera- 
tion. 

Total free-world production of molybdenum in 
the first quarter of 1953 is estimated by the Com- 
mittee at 6,408.25 metric tons metal content. This 
estimated production shows an increase of nearly 
13 percent as compared with estimated production 
in the fourth quarter of 1952 and over 75 percent 
above the rate of production in 1950. On the other 
hand the defense and stock-piling requirements of 
the free world are still much in excess of the esti- 
mated production. It is necessary therefore that 
all countries of the free world should do their ut- 
most to implement the present recommendations 
for the distribution of the metal and give every 
attention to the measures recommended by the 
Committee for conservation and substitution. 

The plan recommended provides for the dis- 
tribution of the whole free-world production of 
molybdenum, both in the form of ores and con- 
centrates and primary products. Primary prod- 
ucts are defined, as in the case of previous distri- 
butions by the Committee, as ferromolybdenum, 
molybdic acid and molybdenum salts, including 
calcium-molybdate and molybdic oxide. Roasted 
molybdenum concentrates are regarded by the 
Committee as being included in ores and concen- 
trates, as in the case of previous distribution 
plans. 

In framing the recommended plan of distribu- 
tion, the needs of all countries, whether members 
of the Committee or not, were carefully con- 
sidered. The distribution plan is now trans- 
mitted to all governments, including those not 
represented on the Committee, wherever the coun- 
tries concerned are interested in the export or im- 
port of molybdenum in the form of ores and con- 
centrates or primary products. All governments 
are being requested to carry out the plan of dis- 
tribution recommended. 

Of the total estimated production of 6,408.25 
metric tons metal content of molybdenum to be 
produced in the first calendar quarter of 1953, the 
distribution plan provides that 6,124.25 metric 
tons be distributed in the form of ores and con- 
centrates and 284 metric tons as primary prod- 
ucts, this latter quantity also being distributed, in 
the first instance, to countries manufacturing 
primary products from ores and concentrates. 


Distribution of Nickel 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee on 
December 18 announced that its 14 member gov- 
ernments have accepted a first quarter 1953 dis- 
tribution plan for primary nickel and oxides.’ 


* For distribution plan, see Imc press release of Dec. 18. 
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The recommended plan of distribution has beep 
forwarded to all interested governments for im. 
plementation. 

As in the distribution plans for the last two quar. 
ters of 1952, provision has been made whereby 
any nickel allocated to, but not used by, countries 
participating in the plan of distribution, will be- 
come available for purchase by consumers in the 
United States and other countries. Japanese pro- 
duction has reached a level which will permit the 
export in 1953 of a small amount of refined nickel, 

The estimated nickel availabilities for the first 
quarter of 1953 of 37,270 metric tons are only 210 
tons or about 0.6 percent higher than for the fourth 
quarter of 1952. Therefore, the recommended 
allocation still falls considerably short of require- 
ments. As a result, the Committee’s report to all 
governments again stresses the need for strict 
economy in the use of nickel. 

The countries represented on the Manganese. 
Nickel-Cobalt Committee are Belgium (for Bene- 
lux), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Tungsten Distribution Plans Discontinued 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee of the 
International Materials Conference announced on 
December 18 that member governments had ac- 
cepted its recommendation to discontinue inter- 
national distribution plans for tungsten after 
December 31, 1952. 

The consistent improvement in the tungsten- 
supply situation, together with the return of easier 
market conditions, will now permit such action. 

The Committee will, however, continue to keep 
the supply and demand position under review. 
Any developments which would justify further 
action will be given due consideration. It has 
been agreed that if two or more countries, whether 
members of the Committee or nonmembers, experi- 
ence serious difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
supplies, they may request the Committee to con- 
sider the reestablishment of the allocation system. 

When tungsten was first allocated in July 1951, 
for the third quarter of that year, actual produc- 
tion of the metal amounted to about 3,150 metric 
tons metal content, whereas production for the 
first quarter of 1953 is estimated at more than 
4,700 metric tons. With this increase of about 50 
percent, supply and demand are approximately in 
balance. Further increases in production, how- 
ever, are expected and it is believed that they will 
be necessary before the existing restrictions on end 
use can be fully relaxed. 

The 13 countries represented on the Tungsten- 
Molybdenum Committee are Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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Allocation of Sulfur 


The Sulfur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference on December 22 announced 
the allocation plan for crude sulfur for the first 
quarter of 1953, which was unanimously accepted 
by its member governments. Seventeen govern- 
ments are represented on the Sulfur Committee: 
Australia, Belgium (representing Benelux), 
Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, New 
Iealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Un- 
ion of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

A substantial improvement has taken place in 
the sulfur position over the last 6 months of 1952. 
This has been brought about both by an increase 
in production and by some reduction in demand, 
resulting from the fact that the level of industrial 
activity in many countries was lower than pre- 
viously anticipated, and from the increased use 
of other sulfur-bearing materials and various 
conservation measures. The export availabilities 
and import requirements for the first quarter of 
1953 are approximately in balance. 


Discussions on World Rice Situation (FAO) 


The Department of State announced on January 
6 (press release 7) that under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (Fao), an intergovernmental 
meeting on the world rice situation had convened 
at Bangkok on January 5. The U.S. delegation 
to this meeting is as follows: 


Delegate 

Dexter V. Rivenburgh, Commodities Specialist, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture 


Members 

Isom Deshotels, Assistant Agricultural Officer, Special 
Technical Economic Mission, American Embassy, 
Rangoon 

Howard Parsons, Economic Counselor, American Embassy, 
Bangkok 

Graham Quate, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 

Bangkok 


_ At the meeting, representatives of both import- 
ing and exporting countries, which are members of 
Fao, will review the recent trends in the produc- 
tion and international movement of rice and dis- 
cuss governmental policies affecting rice produc- 
tion. Participants will exchange information 
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The Committee discussed the possible termina- 
tion of international allocations but considered 
that the improvement in the supply position 
might be only of a temporary nature. Further- 
more, the Committee recognized that in many 
cases the requirement figures for individual coun- 
tries were based on a continuation of restrictions 
on the use of sulfur as such and thus might not 
reflect a true estimate of world demand. In view 
of this, the Committee has recommended the con- 
tinuation of allocations for the first quarter of 
1953, as shown in the attached schedule.* 

The Committee agreed to make arrangements 
whereby domestic users in the United States and 
in other countries may purchase any sulfur al- 
located to other countries participating in the 
International Materials Conference and not used 
by any such participating country. 

As on previous occasions, the Committee dealt 
only with crude sulfur and did not allocate the 
relatively small quantities of refined sulfur which 
enter into international trade. The Committee 
expects, however, that trade in refined sulfur will 
continue to follow the normal pattern. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


about production policies, economic incentives, 
marketing methods, and technical assistance and 
will consider possible arrangements for future 
consultations on problems of rice supply. Techni- 
cal questions concerning the storing of rice will 
also be discussed as an Fao meeting to deal with 
rice storage, previously scheduled for December 
1952, was postponed to coincide with this meeting. 


Inter-American Seminar on National Income 


Press release 5 dated January 5 


From January 5 to 17, statistical experts from 
the United States will attend an Inter-American 
Research Seminar on National Income at Santi- 
ago, Chile. The seminar, which will be held on 
the campus of the University of Chile, is being 
sponsored by the Government of Chile, the Pan 
American Union, and the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute, with the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and the United Nations. 

U.S. participants in the seminar will be: chair- 
man, M. Joseph Meehan; members, George Jaszi 


‘For allocation schedule, see Imc press release dated 
Dec. 22. 
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and Harlow D. Osborne, all from the Office of 
Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
Also participating will be Hale T. Shenefield of 
the American Embassy, Santiago. 

The general purpose of the seminar, which is 
one of the projects of the technical-cooperation 

rogram of the Organization of American States, 
is to provide an opportunity for statistical special- 
ists from the American Republics to exchange in- 
formation on the problems involved in the use of 
national-income data and to analyze methods of 
solving these problems. It is hoped that the 
seminar will encourage the support and assistance 
which experts and oflices will require in their ef- 
forts toward the stabilization and development of 
national incomes; and that it will establish rela- 
tions which will permit the exchange of personnel 
and information among countries leading to an 
improvement of statistical services in each country. 

Interested international organizations and in- 
stitutions, including those which maintain rela- 
tions with the Organization of American States, 
have been invited to send observers to the seminar. 


Nature of Reports to U.N. 
by Unified Command 


Press release 1 dated January 2 


Following is the text of a letter from Ben H. 
Brown, Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, which is in reply to a letter 
from Representative Walter Rogers regarding an 
inquiry received by Representative Rogers from 
a constituent concerning reports that all military 
movements in Korea must initially be cleared 
through a Soviet citizen on the United Nations 
Secretariat: 


DeceMBER 30, 1952 

My pear Mr. Rogers: I have your letter with 
which you enclosed a letter from a constituent who 
refers to an article appearing in the November 
issue of the American Mercury and asks if it is 
true that all military movements in Korea must 
first be cleared through Constantine Zinchenko, a 
Soviet citizen on the United Nations Secretariat. 

The statement which is attributed to the article 
in the American Mercury is entirely without 
foundation. By resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil the United Nations established for the Korean 
action a Unified Command under the United 
States. The actual conduct of operations in 
Korea in accordance with general United Nations 
principles and objectives was left to the United 
States. The United States Government has not 
cleared and does not clear any proposed military 
movements or any directions to the troops with 
any organ of the United Nations or any person on 
the Secretariat. The United States reports to 
the United Nations periodically on the events 
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which have taken place in the Korean fighting 
These reports do not contain classified informa. 
tion and are available to the public generally? 
Mr. Zinchenko has held in the United Nations 
Secretariat the post of “Assistant Secretary Gen. 
eral in charge of the Department of Security 
Council Affairs”. In this capacity he has no ac. 
cess whatever to any dautied information of the 
United States Government and no voice in the 
determination of any policies of the United States 
or of the United Nations in regard to Korea. Any 
decisions or recommendations which the United 
Nations might wish to make in regard to the 
Korean fighting would have to be made by the 
Security Council or by the General Assembly, 
Mr. Zinchenko and other members of the United 
Nations Secretariat would have nothing to say in 
regard to the adoption of any such resolution. 
If I can give you further information on this or 
any other subject, do not hesitate to call on me. 


Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary of State: 
Ben H. Brown, Jr. 
Acting Assistant Secretary 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs of the 
United States. Staff Study No. 1. United States 
Overseas Information Programs (Background Study). 
November 17, 1952. Committee Print. 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. 48 pp.; Staff Study No. 3. The Soviet Propa- 
ganda Program (A Preliminary Study). November 
17, 1952. Committee Print. 82d Cong., 2d sess. 23 pp. 

Treaties and Executive Agreements. Hearings Before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, Sec- 
ond Session on S. J. Res. 130 Proposing an Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States Relative to 
the Making of Treaties and Executive Agreements. 
May 21, 22, 27, 28, and June 9, 1952. 540 pp. 

The Katyn Forest Massacre. Hearings Before the Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation of the Facts, 
Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest 
Massacre. Eighty-Second Congress, Second Session 
on Investigation of the Murder of Thousands of Polish 
Officers in the Katyn Forest Near Smolensk, Russia. 
Part 6. (Exhibits 32 and 33 Presented to the Com- 
mittee in London by the Polish Government in Exile). 
199 pp.; Part 7. June 3, 4, and November 11, 12, 13, 
14, 1952. 537 pp. 

Mutual Security Legislation and Related Documents With 
Explanatory Notes. Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. November 1952. Com- 
mittee Print. 82d Cong., 2d sess. 137 pp. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Hearings Before the Sub 
committee To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, Second Ses- 
sion on the Institute of Pacific Relations. Part 13. 
April 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, May 15, 16, and 29, 1952. 550 pp.; 
Part 14. May 2 and June 20, 1952. 805 pp. 


*For texts of the most recent U.N. Command reports 


and citations to earlier reports, see BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 
1952, p. 1034. 
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Davies, Vincent Loyalty Cases 
LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD’S FINDINGS 


Press release 920 dated December 15 


The Department of State on December 15 made 
the following announcements: 


The Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission notified the Department on December 
12 that it had “arrived at the conclusion that there 
isno reasonable doubt of the loyalty of Mr. John 
Paton Davies, Jr., to the Government of the 
United States.” Accordingly, the Loyalty Review 
Board approved the favorable finding of the State 
Department Loyalty Security Board, which had 
cleared Mr. Davies on October 17, 1952. 

The Loyalty Review Board has also notified the 
Department of its conclusion in the case of John 
Carter Vincent, “that there is a reasonable doubt 
as to his loyalty to the Government of the United 
States.” In making this finding, the Loyalty Re- 
view Board noted specifically that it had not found 
Mr. Vincent “guilty of disloyalty.” 

Mr. Vincent, who is 53 years old, served in the 
U.S. Army in the First World War and has over 
30 years Government service. 

The Department on December 15 suspended Mr. 
Vincent, who is minister and diplomatic agent at 
Tangier, and ordered him home. The recommen- 
dation of the Loyalty Review Board that the serv- 
ices of Mr. Vincent be terminated has been brought 
to the attention of the President, who will discuss 
the matter with Secretary Acheson upon the lat- 
ter’s return from the Nato Conference at Paris. 

Complete texts of the letters addressed to 
Secretary Acheson by Hiram Bingham, chairman 
of the Loyalty Review Board, in regard to Mr. 
Vincent and Mr. Davies are printed below: 


DECEMBER 12, 1952 


The Honorable 
The Secretary of State 


In Re: Case of John Carter Vincent 
Chief of Mission, Tangier, Morocco 


Sir: Under the provisions of Regulation 14 of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Loyalty Review Board, a panel of 
the Board has considered the case of the above named 
employee. The members of the panel reviewed the entire 
record in the case and heard the testimony of Mr. Vincent 
in person and argument of counsel on his behalf. 
Without expressly accepting or rejecting the testimony 
of Louis Budenz that Mr. Vincent was a Communist and 
“under Communist discipline” or the findings of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary (a) that “over a period 
of years John Carter Vincent was the principal fulcrum 
of I. P. R.* pressures and influence in the State Depart- 


1Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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ment” and (b) that “Owen Lattimore and John Carter 
Vincent were influential in bringing about a change in 
the United States Policy in 1945 favorable to the Chinese 
Communists,” the panel has taken these factors into 
account. 

Furthermore, the panel calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Vincent was not an immature or subordinate repre- 
sentative of the State Department but was an experienced 
and responsible official who had been stationed in China 
from April 1924 to February 1936 and from March 1941 
to August 1943, and who thereafter occupied high posi- 
tions in the Department of State having to do with the 
formulation of our Chinese policies. 

The panel notes Mr. Vincent’s studied praise of Chinese 
Communists and equally studied criticism of the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government throughout a period when it was 
the declared and established policy of the Government 
of the United States to support Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government. 

The panel notes also Mr. Vincent's indifference to any 
evidence that the Chinese Communists were affiliated 
with or controlled by the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Vincent’s failure properly to discharge his respon- 
sibilities as Chairman of the Far Eastern Subcommittee 
of State, War and Navy to supervise the accuracy or 
security of State Department documents emanating from 
that Subcommittee was also taken into account. 

Finally, the panel calls attention to Mr. Vincent’s close 
association with numerous persons who, he had reason 
to believe, were either Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. 

To say that Mr. Vincent’s whole course of conduct in 
connection with Chinese affairs does not raise a reasona- 
ble doubt as to his loyalty, would, we are forced to think, 
be an unwarranted interpretation of the evidence. While 
we are not required to find Mr. Vincent guilty of disloyalty 
and we do not do so, his conduct in office, as clearly indi- 
cated by the record, forces us reluctantly to conclude that 
there is reasonable doubt as to his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Therefore, it is the recommendation of the Loyalty 
Review Board that the services of Mr. John Carter Vin- 
cent be terminated. 


DECEMBER 12, 1952 
The Honorable 
The Secretary of State 


In Re: Case of John Paton Davies, Jr. 
Foreign Service Officer 


Sir: Under the provisions of Regulation 14 of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Loyalty Review Board, a panel 
of the Board has considered the case of the above named 
employee. The members of the panel reviewed the entire 
record in the case and heard the testimony of Mr. Davies 
in person and argument of counsel on his behalf. The 
panel also heard the testimony of several witnesses and 
considered additional top-secret evidence. 

It is not within the province of the Loyalty Review 
Board to approve or disapprove of the wisdom or judg- 
ment of Mr. Davies as a Foreign Service Officer and we 
do not purport to do so. 

After a full study of the entire record, and after listen- 
ing to the highly confidential testimony of General Walter 
Bedell Smith, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and Ambassador George Kennan, former head of the 
policy planning staff of the State Department, particu- 
larly with regard to Mr. Davies’ suggested utilization by 
the C.I.A. of the services of persons alleged to be Com- 
munists, we have arrived at the conclusion that there 
is no reasonable doubt of the loyalty of Mr. John Paton 
Davies, Jr., to the Government of the United States. 

Accordingly, the findings of the State Department 
Loyalty Security Board are hereby approved. 
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PRESIDENT AUTHORIZES NEW REVIEW 
OF VINCENT CASE 


White House press release dated January 3 


The President on January 3 sent the following 
memorandum to Secretary Acheson: 


MEMORANDUM TO: Tue SECRETARY OF STATE 


I have read your memorandum of today con- 
cerning the case of John Carter Vincent. I think 
the suggestions which you make are well taken 
and I authorize and direct you to proceed in the 
manner which you have outlined. 


Harry S. Truman 


SS 


Following is the text of Secretary Acheson’s 
memorandum to the President: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
Subject: Case of John Carter Vincent 


I have recently been advised by Chairman Bing- 
ham of the Loyalty Review Board that a panel 
of the Loyalty Review Board has considered the 
case of Mr. John Carter Vincent, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer with class of Career Minister. Chair- 
man Bingham also advises me that while the panel 
did not find Mr. Vincent guilty of disloyalty, it 
has reluctantly concluded that there is reasonable 
doubt as to his loyalty to the Government of the 
United States. Chairman Bingham further ad- 
vises me that it is therefore the recommendation 
of the Board that the services of Mr. Vincent be 
terminated. 

Such a recommendation by so distinguished a 
Board is indeed serious and impressive and must 
be given great weight. The final responsibility, 
however, for making a decision as to whether Mr. 
Vincent should be dismissed is that of the Secre- 
tary of State. I am advised that any doubt which 
might have previously existed on this point has 
been maael by the recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in James Kutcher, Appellant, v. Carl 
Gray, Jr., Veterans Administration, Appellee. 
That case establishes that the action of the Board 
is a recommendation “just that—nothing more” 
and that in the last analysis upon the Head of the 
Department is imposed “the duty to impartially 
determine on all the evidence” the proper disposi- 
tion of the case. 

A most important item on which I must rely 
in exercising this responsibility, is the communi- 
cation from Chairman Bingham in which he ad- 
vised me of the conclusion reached by his panel. 
This communication contains elements which raise 
serious problems. 

In the first place, I note a statement that the 
panel has not accepted or rejected the testimony 
of Mr. Budenz that he recalls being informed by 
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others that Mr. Vincent was a Communist an 
under Communist discipline. The panel alg 
states that it does not accept or reject the finding, 
of the Committee on the Rediciaty of the Senate 
with respect to Mr. Vincent and the Institut. 
of Pacific Relations or the findings of the Com. 
mittee with respect to the participation of Mr 
Vincent in the development of United States 
policy towards China in 1945. The panel, hoy. 
ever, proceeds to state that, although it has not 
accepted or rejected these factors, it has taken 
them into account. I am unable to interpret what 
this means. If the panel did take these factor 
into account, this means that it must have relied 
upon them in making its final determination. Yet 
I am unable to understand how these factors could 
have played a part in the final determination of the 
panel if these factors were neither accepted nor 
—— by the Board. 

his is not merely a point of language. It isa 
point of real substance. It is difficult for me to 
exercise the responsibility which is mine under the 
law with the confusion which has been cast as to 
the weight which the panel gave to the charges 
of Mr. Budenz or the findings of the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

The communication from the panel raises 
another issue which goes to the heart of operation 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Serv- 
ice. It is the issue of accurate reporting. The 
communication contains the following statement: 


The panel notes Mr. Vincent’s studied praise of Chinese 
Communists and equally studied criticism of the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government throughout a period when it was 
the declared and established policy of the Government of 
the United States to support Chiang Kai-shek’s Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Vincent’s duty was to report the facts as he 
saw them. It was not merely to report successes 
of existing policy but also to report on the aspects 
in which it was failing and the reasons therefor. 
If this involved reporting that situations existed 
in the administration of the Chinese Nationalists 
which had to be corrected if the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was to survive, it was his duty to report 
this. If this involved a warning not to underesti- 
mate the combat potential of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, or their contribution to the war against 
Japan, it was his duty to report this. In the hear- 
ings which followed the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur, General Wedemeyer has testified that he 
has made reports equally as critical of the admin- 
istration of the Chinese Nationalists. 

The great majority of reports which Mr. Vin- 
cent drafted were reviewed and signed by Ambas- 
sador Gauss, an outstanding expert in the Far 
East. Ambassador Gauss has made it crystal 
clear that in his mind the reports drafted by Mr. 
Vincent were both accurate and objective. 

I do not exclude the possibility that in this or 
in any other case a board might find that the re- 
ports of an officer might or might not disclose 
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4 bias which might have a bearing on the issue of 
his loyalty. But in so delicate a matter, affecting 
so deeply the integrity of the Foreign Service, 
[should wish to be advised by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the problems and procedures of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
This involves an issue far greater in importance 
than the disposition of a loyalty case involving 
one man. Important as it is to do full justice to 
the individual concerned, it is essential that we 
should not by inadvertence take any step which 
might lower the high traditions of our own For- 
eign Service to the level established by govern- 
ments which will permit their diplomats to report 
to them only what they want to hear. 

The memorandum from Mr. Bingham indicates 
that the Board also took into account “Mr. Vin- 
cent’s failure properly to discharge his responsi- 
bilities as Chairman of the Far Eastern Subcom- 
mittee of State, War and Navy to supervise the 
accuracy or security of State Department docu- 
ments emanating from that Subcommittee”. The 
statement which refers to the security of the files 
seems to me to be inadvertent. Presumably it 
is a reference to the fact that State Department 
documents were involved in the Amerasia case. 
However, in the many Congressional investiga- 
tions which have followed that case it has not 
been suggested that Mr. Vincent had any respon- 
sibility for those documents. I have not discov- 
ered any such evidence in the file in thiscase. The 
reference to the accuracy of the State Depart- 
ment documents emanating from that Committee 
isobscure. In any case, while it might be relative 
to Mr. Vincent’s competence in performing his 
duties, it does not seem to me to have any bearing 
on the question of loyalty. 

The report finally refers to Mr. Vincent’s asso- 
ciation with numerous persons “who, he had rea- 
son to believe”, were either Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. This is indeed a matter 
which, if unexplained, is of importance and clearly 
relevant. It involves inquiry as to whether this 
association arose in the performance of his duties 
or otherwise. It further involves an inquiry as 
to the pattern of Mr. Vincent’s close personal 
friends and whether he knew or should have 
known that any of these might be Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. 

All these matters raised in my mind the neces- 
sity for further inquiry. This further inquiry 
was made possible by the documents in this pro- 
ceeding which you provided me upon my request. 
I find upon examining the documents that the 
recommendation made by the panel of the Loyalty 
Review Board was made by a majority of one, 
two of the members believing that no evidence had 
been produced which led them to have a doubt 
as to Mr. Vincent’s loyalty. In this situation, I 
believe that I cannot in good conscience and in 
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the exercise of my own judgment, which is my duty 
under the law, carry out this recommendation 
of the Board. I do not believe, however, that in 
the exercise of my responsibility to the Govern- 
ment. I can or should let the matter rest here. 
I believe that I must ask for further guidance. 

I, therefore, ask your permission to seek the 
advice of some persons who will combine the 
highest judicial qualifications of weighing the evi- 
dence with the greatest possible familiarity of the 
works and standards of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service, both in reporting from 
the field and making decisions in the Department. 
If you approve, I should propose to ask the fol- 
lowing persons to examine the record in this case 
and to advise me as to what disposition in their 
judgment should be made in this case. 


Judge Learned B. Hand, who, until his retirement, 
has been the senior judge for the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, to serve as Chairman; 

Mr. John J. McCloy, former High Commissioner 
for Germany ; 

Mr. James Grafton Rogers, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under Secretary Stimson; 

Mr. G. Howland Shaw, a retired Foreign Service 

Officer and a former Assistant Secretary of 

State under Secretary Hull; and 

Edmund Wilson, a retired Foreign Service 

Officer and former Ambassador. 


Mr. 


I should ask them to read the record in this case 
and at their earliest convenience inform the Sec- 
retary of State of their conclusions. 


Dean G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Jan. 5-9, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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*Not printed. 
* See BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 62. 
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